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Social Content in Library Training 
By Philip O. Keeney and Mary Jane Keeney 


(Continued from last month) 


UT if there have been significant changes 

in library training since the Williamson 
report in the matters of college and univer- 
sity affiliation, financial status, teaching staffs, 
texts, enrollment and entrance requirements, 
much still remains the same. 


Take entrance requirements. Aside from 


the B.A. requirement, students are still se- 
lected on the following bases: 
1. Age. The limits are from 20-35 years, save 


at Washington where 30 is the upper limit, 

and Illinois which makes no age stipula- 

tion. Candidates over 35 are in general 
distinctly unwelcome unless they come from 
and can return to a definite position. 

Scholarship. This must be better than aver- 

age, i.e., students must have at least a “b’’ 

rating. ’ The greater the number of appli- 

cants, the higher becomes the scholarship 
requirement. 

3. Practice or previous experience. The poli- 
cies of library schools still differ widely: 
some do not even recommend it, others in- 
sist on it or in lieu thereof, an orientation 
course of one or two weeks before the be- 
ginning of the academic year. Some knowl- 
edge of library terminology and methods is 
certainly desirable for the novice but he 
may not secure it in a practice period.” 

* A Committee on Personnel of the Washington, D.« 
Public Library agreed in 1938 that library schools should 
be more selective and that they should require for en 
trance at least a year's practical experience in addition to 
a degree from a good college. (Herbert, Clara. Person 
nel administration in public libraries. Chicago, American 
or Association. 1939. p. 132.) 

Scandrett in supporting the training class method 

(Library Journal 63:393-7. 1938) says: ‘If the schools 
are to develop the intellectual and philosophical leader 
mp which is now the profession's most fundamental 
lac they must be freed of the elementary first training 
which is the prospective assistant’s right to receive but 
ag is NOT the province of higher learning to pro 
vide 


nN 


4. Foreign languages. Requirements fall far 
below Dr. Richardson's standard. Seven 
Type I and II schools require both French 
and German, two mention no language re- 
quirement, the others require either French 
or German though six recommend both, and 
six think Latin desirable. 


5. Personality and aptitude. This is sometimes 
determined by personal interviews which are 
required by two Type I and II schools, by 
photographs and certificates of health, or by 
recommendations. Columbia alone gives a 
scientific aptitude test (I.E.R. Intelligence 
Scale CAVD, Levels MNOPQ) ™ but only 
to candidates who cannot be admitted on 
their college records. For the most part, 
these are highly impressionistic methods of 
selection. 


Again, methods of instruction have 
changed very little. Despite great improve- 
ment in faculty scholarship and texts, what 
Williamson called “excessive dependence” 
continues to be placed on the lecture method, 
and great stress continues to be laid on rou- 
tine and details. Williamson and _ the 
JMRT both condemn the resultant dead- 
ening of initiative and enthusiasm on the 
part of students. Correspondence instruction 
for which Williamson had high hopes,** 
especially for in-service training, has not been 
looked upon with much favor by the library 
profession in general. Field work (also 
called laboratory or practice work) was re- 
quired by all of the fifteen schools reporting 


37 Bryan, Alice I. ‘‘The testing program in library 
schools.’ Library Quarterly 9:32-62. 1939. p. 49. 


3% Williamson, C. C. op. cit. p. 117 
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in 1920-21. It is not now required in seven 
of the eighteen Type I and II schools, is re- 
quired in five without credit, and 2-8 semes- 
ter hours’ credit is given for field work in 
the remaining six. Among the Type III 
schools giving a general curriculum, it is re- 
quired only at Minnesota. In theory, field 
work illustrates technical processes taught in 
the classroom and where there is careful co- 
ordination between the two, students are 
greatly benefited according to the JMRT 
findings. In practice, however, Williamson 
found that “‘student practice is in general 
poorly supervised and inadequately analyzed 
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best and largest results, field work needs as 
competent guidance as class work.” 

Most disappointing to the investigators 
were the slight differences in subject content 
of courses between 1923 and 1939, and most 
hopeful were the four variations in curricula 
actually found. Dr. Williamson was non- 
plussed at the disparity in hours devoted to 
certain subjects by various schools. He sur- 
mised that the amount of time devoted to a 
subject was determined by the personal 
whims of the directors and teachers.*° The 
writers found the same disparity which can 
best be illustrated by the table below: 


9 Ibid. p. 62. 


and reported to the schools. To give the Ibid. p. 22. 





SELECTION OF SUBJECTS STUDIED IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 














Eleven reporting Types I and Il Type lll" 
1920-21 1936-39 1937-39 
Subject Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- 
mum ” mum ” mum mum ‘ mum ‘ mum © 
Administration 76 17 10° 2 6 none required ‘ 
Book Selection ..... 76 27 9 3 8 
a ee eee 105 35 g“ 4* 8 * $5 
Classification ........ 47 20 
Mefesemés: 3... i.......: 69 30 12 3 g° 3 
Public Documents 25 10 23 ;" 1%? not given 
History of Libraries * 32 2 4 1 1%! partes 
Trade Bibliography 30 4 on 1 3 
Binding and Repair.. 23 4 - l 24 2,3 
Legend: 
® General curricula only; schools giving only school library curricula not considered. 
>» Total number of hours of classroom instruction. 
© Semester hours required. Where credits are reckoned in quarter-, session- or year-hours in catalogs, tl 
have been reduced to semester hours for purposes of comparison 
4 School allows no electives. 
® School offers two electives. 
£ School offers wide choice of electives. 
® Cataloging and classification combined 
h School gives restricted elective in second semester for those intending to specialize in cataloging 
1 This school combines Book Selection and Reference. 
J Elective courses. 
K Required in school library curriculum in one school. Elective in five others. Frequently given now 
part of Reference. 
Course required most frequently after four basic courses: Administration, Book Selection, Cataloging 


Classification and Reference. 
m Required in four schools; 


® Required in one school; elective in two others. 


elective in one other. 





The first variation in curricula that strikes 
the investigator is the Opportunity now af- 
forded for specialization in first-year li- 
brary work. The demand for specialized 
courses in various types of library service 
was felt long before it was voiced as one of 
the conclusions of the JMRT.*! Students 
with special interest in work with young 
people (children’s or high school library 
service) or with adults (public library, col- 


Lois Bailey 
Library Journal 59:525. 


and 


1934. 


*1 Communication by Helen T. Ziegler, 
Mildred C. Chamberlain. 


lege and university library, or special library 
service) have objected to undergoing a gen 
eral discipline which, while it prepares them 
for all types of library service, does not 
equip them sufficiently in the skills required 
in the special type of service they wish to 
enter. 

The answer to the demand for specializa- 
tion has been three-fold on the part of the 
library schools. Some offer in addition to 
their general curriculum, year curricula in 
specialized service. Pittsburgh and Western 
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Reserve were the first to offer year curricula 
in children’s work and in high school library 
work. Louisiana also offers a year curricu- 
lum in high school work. Washington has 
this year added a year curriculum in law 
librarianship open to law school graduates. 
Minnesota offers the only course, of six 
weeks’ duration, in hospital library work. 
Pratt and Wisconsin require children’s work. 
Free electives in children’s, high school, 
or college and university library work are 
offered by Illinois, Louisiana, McGill, Michi- 
gan and Southern California, but no one 
of them offers all these specialized courses. 
Among the Type III schools, Denver, Okla- 
homa and St. Catherine's give free electives 
in children’s work and New Jersey requires 
it. The teachers’ colleges train only school 
librarians. The third answer to the demand 
for specialization is the restricted or optional 
elective. 

Following a first semes 
on the fundamentals of administration, book 
selection, cataloging and classification, and 
reference, the student chooses a major elec- 
tive in some type of library work. The 
rest of his schedule is then arranged accord- 
ing to his major elective, his courses in 
some cases being prescribed and, in others, 
subject to his further choice. California, 


ter or quarter spent 


Columbia, and North Carolina offer three 
restricted electives: school, public, or col- 
lege and university library work. (The 


public library option includes county library 
work at California.) Drexel offers public, 
college and university, or children’s library 
service. Syracuse offers library service for 
adults (public or college and university li- 
brary) or library service for young people 
(children’s or high school library service). 
Washington, beginning with the 1939-40 
catalog, offers a general curriculum and 
what amounts to restricted electives in li- 
brary work with children and school library 
work, in addition to opportunities for spec- 
ialization in administration, cataloging, and 
reference. Simmons also has elaborate spec- 
ialized programs. Besides its general cur- 
riculum, it offers as optional programs: 
cataloging and classification, library serv- 
ice to boys and girls, library service to 
adult readers, and library service in special 
libraries. 


The second variation noted is the method 
of teaching book 
doubtedly an 


method un- 
three factors: 


selection, a 
outgrowth of 
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readers’ advisory work in libraries, the adult 
education movement, and the appearance of 
the studies of the Chicago school in reading 
habits. After an introductory course in book 
selection, the second course is in the reading 
interests, habits and guidance’ of special age 
groups—children, adolescents and adults. 
These courses are offered by Columbia, 
Drexel, Pratt, Simmons and Syracuse, and 
are correlated with the student’s restricted 
elective in types of library work. They are 
a recent innovation, appearing for the first 
time as follows: Columbia, 1936-37 catalog; 
Drexel and Syracuse, 1937-38 catalogs, onal 
Simmons, 1938-39 catalog. Other Type II 
schools, which offer free electives in chil- 
dren’s work, have specialized courses in 
book selection for this age group, but these 
are apparently not taught from quite the 
same point of view as the courses enumer- 
ated above. It should be noted that Emory, 
while it offers a general curriculum without 
any electives, directs attention thruout the 
book selection course “to important investi- 
gations and studies of reading interests and 
habits and other progressive movements in 
the field.” #2 A required course at Toronto 
is “Contact with readers and advisory work.” 
This development is an important progres- 
sive trend in education for librarianship, 
and may be adopted more widely in the 
near future. 

A third variation in curricula is found 
at Denver where the unique “Book Arts’’ 


course combines book selection and refer- 
ence. The director of the school describes 
it thus: “It is developed thru large subject 
units (e.g. fiction, biography, history, fine 


arts) and includes investigation of the basic 
principles of selection, the aids, the criteria, 
the reference tools, the government docu- 
ments, the periodicals, the series and editions 
in each of those units with special emphasis 
on the outstanding literature of the sub- 
ject." ** Cataloging and classification are 
now given jointly far more often than they 
are segregated. In many schools, reference 
includes work with public documents. At 
Denver, a unit on statistical methods is 
included in administration. 


The fourth variation brings us back to the 
question which started the writers on their 


*2 Bulletin of Emory University, v. 23, no. 9. Library 
chool announcements 1937-1938. p. 14. 

8 Howe, Harriet E. ‘‘The first-year library-school cur- 
riculum.'’ In Wilson, Louis R., ed. Library trends. 
Chicago, University of Chicago press, 1937. See also 
Munthe, Wilhelm. op. cit. p. 137. 
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circuitous course in this ar What kind 
of training do library schools give students 
to prepare them for professional leadership 
in a society undergoing rapid and painful 
changes? We have followed the course of 
library training since its beginning in the 
United States, noted how far apart promise 
and fulfillment have often been, taken ac- 
count of the changes and what has remained 
the same. That the curricula of some library 
schools manifest awareness of the social 
significance of the profession, is a distinctly 
encouraging note. For upon a vivid sense 
of the relationship between libraries and 
society rests the He of the profession 
and the preservation of our social culture. 


Part II: PEOPLE AND BOOKS 


In the opinion of Dr. Benjamin F. Mal- 
lory, Lecturer in Vocational Guidance at 
the University of California, young men 
and women should decide before choosing 
a career whether they want to work with 
things or with people. The two require 
very different personality traits, aptitudes 
po interests. The research worker in the 
pure sciences may be an emotional introvert 
and a social recluse and still succeed in 
making a fundamental discovery. Possibly 
his very concentration on the thing is an 
aid to his success. But if he had choosen 
a career which brought him into contact 
with people, he would fail miserably since 
the qualities helpful in a laboratory are a 
deterrent in the world. 

In libraries, books have been the thing 
since the first syllable of recorded time. 
Until the advent of the tax-supported public 
libraries in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, libraries existed for the books they 
contained much more than for the people 
who might use them. One can recall 
pioneers like Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, 
Naudé and John Dury who, far in advance 
of their times, saw the possibilities of li- 
braries as an ea dais for the 
people. But they had in mind in projecting 
“public” libraries, access to scholars and the 
already educated, not to the whole people. 
Librarians became public servants with the 
passage of the public library acts but, for 
the most part, they have continued to be 
trained as keepers of books. They are 
taught mechanical procedures and technical 
processes rather than how to deal with 
people. But in modern public libraries 
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and in most college and university libraries, 
they deal primarily with people through 
the agency of books. Administrative, circu- 
lation, branch, and reference departments 
deal more with people than with books; 
accessions and preparations departments deal 
more with books than with people. 


Library training agencies have just begun 
to understand this dichotomy. In a search 
which, for all their care, the writers admit 
to be imperfect, only three forthright state- 
ments of the problem have been found: in 
Nora E. Beust’s pamphlet on Professional 
Library Training,** in Hazel Medway’s essay, 
“Understanding the reader,” *° and in the 
foreword to the 1938-1939 Simmons Col- 
lege catalog section on Library Training: 
“Alert students of intellectual ability with 
a liking for both books and people should 
find here a satisfying experience. Librarian- 
ship involves work with books on all sub- 
jects and with people of all ages and 
degrees of education.” 


That people have to learn how to get 
along with their fellows, and that the learn- 
ing is part of the public educational process 
are concepts inherent in modern progressive 
education. Democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment depends for its preservation and 
extension on socialized education. John 
Dewey, one of our most profound educa- 
tional philosophers, defines what the writers 
of this paper mean by “‘social content” in 
this statement: “Such a society must have 
a type of education which gives individuals 
a personal interest in social relationships 
oo control, and the habits of mind which 
secure social changes without introducing 
disorder.” #* Dewey further decries the or- 
dinary notion of education, “the notion 
which ignores its social necessity and its 
identity with all human association.’’*? 


What evidences are there that librarians 
are imperfectly adjusted to the social struc- 
ture in which they must carry on their work, 
and failing in leadership in society ? 

First and foremost, there is unmistakable 
evidence that society does not yet consider 
libraries worthy of adequate support. The 
blackest years of the depression, when li- 

“U.S. Dept of the Interior. Office of Education. 
Bulletin 1937. no. 23. p. 55. 

“In Chancellor, P amr Tompkins, Miriam D., and 
Medway, Hazel I. elping the reader toward self edu- 
a Chicago, American Library Association, 1938. 
Pp. . 

* Dewey, John. Democracy and education. New York, 


the Macmillan company, 1923. p. 115. 
“ Ibid. p. 10. 
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braries were proving their social value as 
never before, saw library budgets sharply 
decreased, services curtailed, professional 
workers discharged, and book and periodical 
purchases cut off. It is quite true that other 
municipal and state social services were cur- 
tailed at the same time, but few of them 
to the same degree. Nor have these other 
agencies been so slow to return to pre- 
depression budgetary levels. To the credit 
of their altruism, librarians did not fail the 
ee in those dark years. But it will not 
e thru their altruism that the handicaps of 
low salaries, lack of tenure and contractual 
status and inadequate support will be re- 
moved from the library profession. Librar- 
ians must convince the public that they are 
worthy of their hire. 


The Unsocialized Librarian 


To do this, they must be able to work 
and play with groups. They must come 
out of the cloister into the full sunlight of 
human association. Why is it that despite 
years of effort on the part of librarians and 
their Association to publicize the work of 
libraries, somewhat less than 6 per cent of 
the total adult population of Chicago are 
registered library users? ** Such findings 
mean that 94 per cent of the people in this 
area do not realize that the public libraries 
of Chicago are filled wit hinformation that 
bears on their immediate personal problems, 
and that these libraries are staffed with alert 
and intelligent people who are eager to 
serve them. 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton knew the answer 
forty years ago when he wrote, “A librarian 
who will not go to the people cannot ex- 
pect the poe to come to him.” *® How 
does a librarian go to the people? How 
else than by participating in all kinds of 
civic and cultural enterprises, by taking a 
conscious interest in the affairs of his city, 
state and nation? Many librarians have 
done so and more are doing so today. In 
general, it has been the chief librarians of 
public libraries who have taken part in com- 
munity activities and for the practical reason 
that their participation hediped to strengthen 
library support. But they have on more 





“ Carnovsky, Leon. ‘‘Measurements in library service’. 
In Joeckel, Carleton B., ed. Current issues in library ad- 
ministration, Chicago, The University of Chicago ‘press 
(1939). p. 256. 

@ “'The librarian’s duty as a citizen.’’ Library Journal 
21:219. 1896. 
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than one occasion confined their energies 
to organizations representative of middle 
and upper income class groups. They have 
not gone to one large group which is be- 
coming increasingly influential in our na- 
tional life: organized labor. Twenty years 
ago, William Warner Bishop remarked: 
“Perhaps the strangest gap in the corporate 
relations of our public libraries has been 
their almost total failure to get into touch 
with labor unions. To ignore the unions 
in our present age is to cut ourselves off 
from one of the strongest and most vital 
forces moving in our social cosmos.” °° 


That librarians lack a spirit of collective 
endeavor is shown again in their own pro- 
fessional relationships. The Third Activi- 
ties Committee, analyzing in section 3 of 
its tentative report attitudes of librarians,™ 
shows these to be conservative, loath to 
change and rather uncooperative. Precisely 
the same criticisms can be made with equal 
justice in regard to other professions—law, 
medicine, teaching—which by their very 
nature have wide social implications. 


There is a cogent illustration of how 
much more easily librarians handle things 
than people in the history of two profes- 
sional developments of the last fifteen years: 
microphotography and adult education. In 
Library literature 1921-1932 there are four 
items under the subject head ‘Photographic 
reproduction and production’; in the two 
succeeding volumes there are six and ten 
columns, respectively. Though this technical 
process may revolutionize the practice of 
librarianship, it has been accepted without 
opposition. The subject of adult education 
has an even more voluminous literature but 
thirteen years after the American Associa- 
tion of Adult Education was founded, those 
most interested in the library's connection 
with the movement are still uncertain of 
their objectives, unsure of their methods, 
and dissatisfied with their performance. 
Dean Wilson ®? enumerates five factors 
hampering the development of adult educa- 
tion work in libraries; the fourth factor he 
mentions is “‘a failure to orient library staffs 
in the procedures of adult education.”” The 


5° The backs of books. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 
1926. p. 248. 

See also Berelson, Bernard. ‘Library unionization.”’ 
Library Quarterly 9:477-510. 1939. And Munn, R. R. 
‘‘Organized labor and the library.’’ A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 
11-13, 50. 1939. 

51 4.L.A. Bulletin 33:381-4. 1939. 

S Wilson, Louis R. ‘“‘Library promise and perform- 
ance."" Journal of Adult Education 10:28-32. 1938. 
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failure, he thinks, is due to the fact that 
library science majors are generally trained 
in the humanities and have insufficient back- 
ground in the social sciences before under- 
going their technical and bibliographical 
discipline. ‘‘Librarians have generally an 
extensive knowledge of books and of ways 
to make them available to the members of 
the public who find their way easily to the 
library; but they have less frequently made 
use of the survey to determine the interests 
and motives that lead their patrons to use 
books, or to discover other individuals or 
groups in the community who might, under 
other circumstances, become patrons.” °* 

In their inability to deal with human 
nature as effectively as they embrace new 
technologies, librarians differ not one whit 
from other members of the social group. 
It is far easier to sell most people a new 
gadget than a new idea. We do not hesitate 
to adopt the electric eye and the new plastics 
to our uses but many of us do hesitate to 
adopt the concepts of social security and 
nation-wide health insurance. ‘Men's ideas, 
beliefs and loyalties—their non-material cul- 
ture—are frequently slower to be changed 
than are their material tools. And the 
greater the emotional need for them, the 
longer men tend to resist changes in these 
ideas and beliefs.” °* 


Answering the Challenge 


It should be a source of considerable 
gratification to librarians who believe in the 
social aspects of their profession, that library 
school catalogs during this last decade are 
emphasizing basic training in the social sci- 
ences as a preliminary to professional train- 
ing, and are introducing courses in their 
curricula with more definite social content. 
During the twenties, the social sciences as 
a subject field were practically unmentioned, 
but today several library schools list them 
as distinctly desirable and most schools 
include a year of social science in their 
optimum preparatory course. In the twen- 
ties again, one finds the only social content 
in the whole library school curriculum a 
vague reference to “the library and the 
community” in the course in library admin- 
istration. 


53 Ibid. p. 30. 
Lynd, Robert S. Knowledge for what? The place 
of social science in American culture. Princeton, Prince- 


ton university press, 1939. p. 59. 
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Today some of the schools, particularly 
the three in the south, emphasize library 
training for large units of service, usually 
with reference to local conditions. Louisi- 
ana has listed an elective course in County 
Libraries since its 1932-33 catalog; in its 
1937-38 catalog *® it lists an elective course 
in County and Regional Libraries and an 
elective in The Library and the Community, 
b Designed especially for extension 
workers, club, group and adult education 
leaders, etc.’ Emory’s three-quarter course 
in Administration includes (1939-40): 
“Survey of the library field. .. The sub- 
jects considered include state and federal 
aid; library planning, the state library 
agency, demonstrations and surveys, .. . 
County and regional libraries. .. Emphasis 
is put on current changes in the rural back- 
ground, especially in the south.” North 
Carolina offers an elective with Professor 
Howard Odum in Regional Problems and 
Planning. 

Nor is the trend confined to the south. 
Drexel in its 1937-38 catalog describes its 
course in Library Organization and Admin- 
istration: “Study of the place of the library 
in the social scheme, its functions in a 
democracy emphasis on significant 
trends: extension service, regional planning, 
adult education, leisure time activities, work 
with the foreign born and other social 
groups.”” Columbia gives a summer course 
in County and Regional Library Service, 
Syracuse, one in The Library and Society 
(1937-38). Pittsburgh includes in Admin- 
istration (1938-39) a consideration of “the 
staff and its relation to the reading public, 
adult education.” Toronto has listed since 
1929 in its Administration course ‘library 
publicity, community survey and study; 
personnel considerations.” In Wisconsin's 
newly-revised curriculum (1939-40) appears 
Library Service 132 (The library as a social 
and educational institution) . 

The course in administration is apparently 
the first place to introduce social content, 
partly because it is almost universally re- 
quired, partly because it is the one course 
which gives an overview of the whole field 
of library service, and partly because the 





56 Where library school catalogs are referred to by 
definite year hereafter, it is understood that the specific 
course or description occurs for the first time that year 
in the catalog. 
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JMRT ** found it most often the subject 
of adverse comments, such as these: “‘In- 
effective course.” ‘‘Most unsatisfactory 
course we had.” “I have never adminis- 
tered.” ‘Course is logical place for broad 
principles of library work but instead we 
learned details of charging systems, makes 
of furniture, equipment for buildings.” 
Courses in county and regional library 
work, library surveys and library planning 
should properly be elective since they tend 
toward specialization, as do courses in chil- 
dren’s work, college and university library 
service, or advanced cataloging and classifi- 
cation. Certainly somewhere in the library 
school curriculum, there should be incor- 
porated a required unit which will give 
every future librarian a fundamental sense 
of his relationship to the whole social struc- 
ture as professional worker and citizen. 


Could Library Schools Do More? 


In a society undergoing rapid and painful 
changes, any teaching and training agency 
cannot consider its task well done while 
there is yet something to do. So long as 
library workers suffer the disabilities of low 
salaries and job insecurity, so long as li- 


braries are not fully used and supported by 


the whole population, so long as the cultural 
heritage, which libraries exist to preserve, 
can be periodically threatened by mob psy- 
chological factors, the library schools can 
do more to develop in their students 
leadership and “habits of mind which 
secure social changes without introducing 
disorder.” °7 

In addition to introducing courses with 
social content in their curricula, they can 
do two specific things. They can first attract 
into the profession recruits with a healthy 
interest in people. Instead of relying so 
largely upon scholarship as an entrance re- 
quirement, they can seek students who are 
well-adjusted as social personalities by re- 
ferring also to their avocational interests 
and extra-curricular activities as undergradu- 
ates. No scholar need be an introvert, but 
Phi Beta Kappa keys are worn by many. 
The student who has had to work his way to 


%**The merits and weaknesses of library training’ as 


seen by recent graduates. Library Journal $8:585-9. 
1933. 
5’ Dewey, John. op. cit. p. 10. 
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his Bachelor’s degree, frequently has not 
the time to do the extra reading and investi- 
gation which would win him an “A” or 
an Honors rating. Yet the social experience 
he has had in a variety of jobs may be in- 
valuable in preparing him to handle people 
effectively as a librarian and in bringing 
them to the library. 


Social Res ponsibil ity 


Secondly, the library schools can cultivate 
in students a collective spirit and sense of 
social responsibility. They can create more 
opportunities for group effort. Too often 
assignments become a source of rivalry be- 
tween individuals, of striving for superiority 
of accomplishment for the sake of grades, 
since on grades in some schools depend 
the students’ chances for placement in em- 
ployment. When students are later at work 
in libraries, it is not their individual achieve- 
ment alone which is the index of their 
usefulness to the organization; it is also 
their ability to work smoothly and coopera- 
tively with everyone in the organization. 

Library schools can see to it that students 
acquire the habit of examining regularly 
during their student days the significant 
social material they will later hand out over 
the circulation desk. Too often such ma- 
terial is handed out today by people unaware 
of, and untouched by, the contents. Library 
schools can stimulate in students a sense of 
their responsibility both as librarians and 
citizens in a democracy by relating the teach- 
ing wherever possible to concrete, current 
problems. For the promises of a democracy 
are, in the words of the new Librarian of 
Congress, 


“theirs who take them! 


Believe unless we take them for ourselves 
Others will take them for the use of others! 


Believe unless we take them for ourselves 
All of us: one here: another there: 

Men not Man: people not the People: 

Hands: mouths: arms: eyes: not syllables— 
Believe unless we take them for ourselves 
Others will take them: not for us: for others! 


Believe unless we take them for ourselves 
Now: soon: by the clock: before tomorrow: 
Others will take them: not for now: for longer!’ ™ 


58 MacLeish, Archibald. 
New Republic 101:48, Pt. I. 
by the author. 


“‘America was  promises.’’ 
Permission to quote granted 








The Haves and Have-Nots 


By Katharine M. Stokes * 


FOr the last few years library literature 

and library conferences have been fea- 
turing microphotography as the biggest 
thing on our professional horizon. Heads 
of large libraries have been anxiously con- 
sidering how far their budgets will allow 
them to go in adopting this new aid to re- 
search and have been experimenting with 
various machines and equipment. Those li- 
braries which have not procured even a read- 
ing machine for microfilm have been almost 
apologetic about their failure to join the 
crusade for this great white hope of the 
scholarly world. 

So much enthusiasm from the leaders of 
the profession necessarily infected those who 
do the routine work of getting scholars and 
their research materials together, the assist- 
ants in charge of interlibrary loans. Here 
was an opportunity to ask for a copy of any 
item without fear of behaving unethically 
by requesting something “‘procurable thru 
ordinary trade channels” or “rare, extremely 
difficult to replace.” All the Payee has 
stressed the inexpensiveness of film, the gen- 
erally quoted price being 2c a page. This 
veil indicate that to have a film copy made 
of a five-page article or less would probably 
be cheaper than the express charges one way 
if the volume were borrowed. (The new 
postage rate is, of course, much less than 
the express, but the usual volume will still 
cost from 10c to 15¢c one way, including 
insurance. ) 

When we purchased a reading machine 
a year ago I planned to replace interlibrary 
loans by microfilm wherever possible. We 
do not charge our patrons for the transpor- 
tation on loans, this service being regarded 
as some compensation for the inadequate 
collection of background research material 
to which our budget limits us. I thought we 
could probably make a practice of ordering 
a film copy of an article without any charge 
to the person needing it, unless the bill 
amounted to more than 50c. (The average 
charge for transportation both ways would 
generally stay within this figure, even at ex- 
press rates.) After the first few requests 
for film, I found that since most libraries 





* Circulation librarian, Pennsylvania State College. 


have a minimum charge of $1.00 on each 
order, the 50c limit could not be applied. 
One library advised the substitution of 
photostat work for film in the case of sev- 
eral short articles that we wanted copied, 
because photostats cost about 25c a page and 
a 2-page article copied in this way will be 
cheaper than if done on film. Also, it was 
explained, “Our present equipment makes 
it very difficult to do reasonable work on an 
order consisting of only three items. For 
that reason we prefer to do it by photo- 
stat.”” 


Microfilm Takes Longer 


The only resistance to the substitution of 
film copies for the actual book or article 
needed might have been expected to come 
from the scholars themselves. But they are 
a progressive group and accept philosophi- 
cally the inconvenience of sitting in a dark- 
ened room before a reading machine, turn- 
ing a crank at intervals, sometimes forward, 
sometimes backward to check a previous 
reference. An instance of how this tolerant 
attitude on the part of the professor can be 
warped is the following experience: On 
November 2, 1938, one of our faculty mem- 
bers asked me to order a microfilm copy of 
an article from a source whose work both 
he and I considered to be better than that 
of any other institution which he had tried. 
I received the film November 28. Finding 
that the tables he wanted to examine in the 
article were too difficult to read on the film, 
the professor himself wrote to the same 
source for a photostat copy of the same ma- 
terial. He complained bitterly of the time 
it took to fill the order, though he was un- 
able to give me the exact dates of sending 
and receiving. Again, the tables could not 
be read accurately, because of some shading 
that had occurred in the photographing. On 
March 14, 1939, the professor asked me to 
borrow the magazine containing the original 
of the article. In three days it was here and 
with a sigh of relief he finally read his 
tables. 

It soon became apparent to me that it 
sometimes took much longer to get micro- 
film than it had to borrow a volume (a 
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week was the time I had always estimated.) 
For instance, here are some actual dates of 
order and arrival of film. Each group repre- 
sents material obtained from a single source, 
showing that one popular place is much 
slower than the others. 








Order Arrival Days inter- 
vening 
Source I! -_ 2 N 28 28 
N 1 N 28 28 
mm $3 Ja 16 2 
D 14 J 16 33 
-_ Ja 3 34 
Ja 31 F 13 14 
F 25 Mar 16 20 
Source II N 3 28 26 
N 3 N 28 26 
D 8 D 14 7 
Source Ill N 21 D 2 13 
Source IV M.A N 15 16 





Difficulty with Bills 


Then there is the difficult problem of the 
bills for film. We opened accounts with two 
institutions and with one of them it was 
easy to keep track of the price of an indi- 
vidual order, because each order went thru 
on a separate blank supplied by the institu- 
tion and the price could be accurately com- 
puted by adding the service charge to the 
fixed rate per page. The other institution 
charged postage which made it impossible 
to estimate the total bill in advance. When 
several bills came in quick succession from 
the same source with no notation of the in- 
dividual item, it was impossible to tell which 
bill belonged to which patron’s order; con- 
sequently I had to give up the idea of hav- 
ing the patron pay any part of the charges, 
because his responsibility could not be iden- 
tified. Sometimes I received a bill which I 
thought to be for a certain item, only to 
receive another which seemed nearer the 
right amount next day or next week—then 
the earlier bill had to be compared with a 
later order, the whole process ending in con- 
fusion and disgust. Since some bills were 
sent to the Bursar of the College instead of 
coming to me, there was much delay in 
sending them back and forth from him to 
the Order Librarian, who pays our bills, and 
me. 

The following extract from a letter about 
an order will indicate another difficulty that 
may arise: 

The film copies of articles in the Journal de 
Chimie Physique and the pages from the Bulletin 


de Dialectologie Romane, Melanges de philologie 
offerts a F. Brunot and Mila y Fontanals, Obras 
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completas which you ordered will reach you 
shortly under separate cover. The film has been 
made in six sections, no one article being divided. 
You will, however, find all the required articles 
and pages, I believe. 


The order for articles in the Journal de 
Chimie Physique furnishes an interesting 
example of the differing prices charged by 
two libraries. I had asked one of them for 
an estimate on the work to be done (I 
learned that this was bad form, and do not 
practice it any longer!) and has been quoted 
a price of $14. This seemed so high that 
I tried another place and was given an esti- 
mate of $6.90. When another professor 
asked for the short French and Spanish 
items, I sent them along at the same time, 
because the library concerned had told me 
earlier that they preferred to do several arti- 
cles together rather than receive orders for 
short single items. When the film came I 
had to put it all thru the reading machine 
to find the short items—they were on the 
last roll, of course. We expected to receive 
a bill of more than $7 for this order. The 
$6.90 estimate on the chemistry items could 
have been deducted from the total and the 
remainder should have been the price of the 
short articles. To date no bill amounting to 
more than $7 has been received from that 
institution, though we have had bills for 
$3 and $4 which did not match any esti- 
mates we had made. Our procedure in pay- 
ing for film has thus become simply an ac- 
ceptance of the amount stated by the credi- 
tor, because we cannot check our records 
against the Jumped, unlabeled totals. 

My orders for film have now dwindled 
to fewer than half the number of the sum- 
mer and early fall months, on account of 
the time and energy which had to be ex- 
pended on them. Photostats present no 
problem, perhaps because they have been 
in use for a considerably longer time and 
the processes of handling them have evolved 
to comparative smoothness. 

To the great libraries which are bothered 
incessantly by the interlibrary loan requests 
of smaller libraries, the use of microfilm 
must be a great blessing. They can send 
off the film and be thru with it, except for 
collecting the charges—no more polite notes 
to dilatory borrowing libraries, no more ex- 
cuses to local patrons who are not appre- 
ciative of another library’s need. To the 


(Continued on page 510) 








Children’s Libraries in France 
By Muriel S. Jordan * 


Ts children’s library movement in 

France, as observed shortly before the 
outbreak of war, is still in its infancy. 
Like all movements involving far-reaching 
changes in mental attitudes, its growth has 
been exceedingly slow. It may be said to 
have had its inception in the opening in 
1924 of a children’s library room in Paris 
called L’Heure Joyeuse, the Happy Hour, 
a name which has since been used in vari- 
ous other cities in France for similar proj- 
ects." As many children’s librarians know, 
this library was organized by a committee 
of American women, the Book Committee 
on Children’s Libraries, presided over by 
Mrs. J. L. Griffiths. The city of Paris pro- 
vided a room, large, light, and opening 
directly on the street, and agreed to take 
over the enterprise at the end of one year. 
Proper furniture and equipment was shipped 
from America, which also provided funds 
for the purchase of two thousand books and 
the upkeep of the library during the initial 
year. Finally the American committee un- 
dertook the training of three children’s li- 
brarians. This was the first real Children’s 
Room, as Americans understand that term, 
opened in France. Note should be made, 
however, of the work inaugurated by another 
committee from the United States after the 
World War. The American Committee for 
Devastated France, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Murray Dyke, opened at that time five 
small libraries in as many towns in the war- 
torn regions of the Aisne. The reading room 
in each of these was open to children as 
well as adults. Impressed by the work done 
in these centers, M. Ernest Coyecque, then 
Inspector of Libraries in the city of Paris, 
asked the American committee to organize 
a similar one there, to serve as a model for 
the future reorganization of Parisian librar- 
ies. None of these projects, however, em- 
bodied the American ideal of library work 
with children in its entirety. That remained 
to be done by the now famous |’Heure 
Joyeuse. 


* Children's Librarian, Durham, N. C., Public Library. 


1 Wherever L’Heure Joyeuse is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing pages it is to the one in Paris that reference is 
made. 


For many years following these initial 
efforts the movement simply marked time. 
To understand the reason why, it is neces- 
sary to consider for a moment the status of 
French libraries as a whole, as well as cer- 
tain French attitudes toward children and 
their education. Until a decade or more of 
the twentieth century was past, the libraries 
in France existed primarily as the deposi- 
tories of precious volumes to be used only 
by scholars—adult scholars. The public li- 
brary, with its ideal of making available to 
the man in the street a vast amount of 
printed matter, was almost entirely unknown. 
The common man not being deemed worthy 
of association with the treasures so closely 
guarded within the library walls, it is small 
wonder that no one even dreamed of per- 
mitting his children any access to them. 
Nevertheless, the public library idea was 
destined to grow. Today there are many 
municipal libraries which offer partially, if 
not totally, free access to their resources to 
any adult resident of the community. The 
next step—admitting children to the same 
resources—has been taken by some. There 
are still comparatively few, however, which 
have made any effort to provide books defi- 
nitely suited to children’s needs. 


Children’s Reading 


Why has this step seemed unnecessary and 
unimportant thus far? To begin with, until 
the last decade or later, the French child 
has had to satisfy his appetite for reading 
with the literature of his elders. Alexandre 
Dumas, Jules Verne, Alphonse Daudet 
these authors and others like them have fed 
his parents’ literary tastes and also his, par 
force. The conception of childhood as some- 
thing other than a passing phase of adult- 
hood—a period of development requiring 
special study and treatment—has been long 
in coming to the French parent. Until it 
came there seemed to be no need for a 
special literature for children. Selected titles 
from adult books were all that was neces- 
sary. Therefore many children of middle 
class families were considered well provided 
for by their home libraries, containing, as 
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CHILDREN’S ROOM WITH ADJOINING TERRACE 


Located on the fourth floor of the new town hall in the 14th arrondissement oT 


they did, many volumes of the French clas- 
sics, either handed down from generations 
past or easily purchasable. French books 
are published in cheap editions within the 
reach of even quite limited purses. 

In the second place, the changing methods 
in education which, in the United States, 
have been so largely responsible for the 
rapid growth of children’s libraries, have 
not yet taken hold in France. The project, 
or unit, method of teaching, which necessi- 
tates the use of a wide range of reading 
material, is almost unknown. Hence there 
has been no great demand from the schools 
for library service to children. Many schools 
have their own so-called school libraries, but 
“these are only, for the most part, very 
meager collections of books, kept locked in 
the director's office and distributed parsi- 
moniously. Often the pupils themselves are 
ignorant of their existence.” * One of the 
most important phases of the work now 
being done at L’Heure Joyeuse is the en- 
couragement of the voluntary working out 


*Gruny, Marguerite. La bibliothéque publique pour 
enfants. In the Revue Médico-sociale et de Protection 
de l’Enfance. 6th year, no.4, 1938, 


Paris. 


of projects by readers. From one source or 
another there comes to the child an interest 
in a certain topic. He expresses a desire to 
prepare an exhibit for the library on this 
topic. The librarian provides him with the 
necessary book material and then leaves him 
to do the rest. In the course of several 
weeks, or months, he is ready to set up his 
exhibit in the Children’s Room. It may 
include pictures—original or collected from 
outside sources—models, and a notebook, 
anything which bears upon the subject in 
hand. This will be recognized as a typical 
unit of study of the kind that is being done 
in American class rooms constantly. The 
work of the French child differs in that it 
is done either at home or in the library, and 
that it is an individual accomplishment, 
almost entirely unsupervised, instead of a 
group project directed by a teacher. Obvi- 
ously this is primarily a method of stimulat- 
ing the use of books in the French library, 
rather than a method of presenting educa- 
tional material in a school. The library has 
not only had to provide books but has also 
taken the initiative in pointing the way to 
their abundant use. 
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In spite, however, of these various obsta- 
cles in the path of the development of the 
children’s library movement, it has been 
growing, thanks to the constant nurturing 
of a handful of interested individuals. A 
powerful impetus to its growth has been 
given within the last two years. M. Julien 
Cain, Chief of the National Library in 
Paris, has set aside certain funds from the 
appropriation accorded him by the French 
Department of Education, to be given to 
any community in France which is making 
an effort to establish some sort of library 
service to children. An extensive investiga- 
tion was conducted by M. Poindron, also 
of the National Library, into the present 
status of the movement in France with a 
view to determining what communities 
would be eligible for this assistance. This 
offer of financial aid—which amounted to 
enough to — about two hundred 
books—has been a powerful incentive to 
activity on the part of already interested 
localities. Even in places where no thought 
had as yet been given to such a project, 
the questionnaires sent out have served to 
awaken the recipients to the fact that some- 
thing should be done about this business of 
providing books for children. 

The investigation brought to light the 
fact that there are, outside of Paris, about 
fifteen municipal libraries which have pro- 
vided at least a few shelves of books in the 
adult department for children. All of them 
are struggling against the handicap of in- 
finitesimal appropriations (or none at all) 
and lack of staff members who have any 
training in this special branch of library 
work. Eleven other communities have set 
aside rooms for the exclusive use of boys 
and girls.* All but two of these are in 
municipal libraries. The exceptions, Ver- 
sailles and Macon, have children’s library 
rooms entirely independent of any adult in- 
stitution, which were organized on private 
initiative. Macon, for instance, received aid 
from a variety of interested groups and 
individuals—a room provided by the city, 
furniture made and donated by a local school 
for artisans, catalog and readers’ cards given 
by a printer, one thousand francs in cash 
contributed by an interested friend, etc. The 
mayor of the city is serving on the library 
board and there is enough active interest 





* Belfort. 


Chalons-sur-Marne, La 
Orléans, 


Soissons, Rheims, 


Arras, 


Rochelle, 
Tours, 


Valenciennes, Ver- 


sailles, MAcon. 
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manifested on the part of the civic powers- 
that-be to justify the ot that they will 
eventually assume responsibility for carrying 
on the project. 

Few of these children’s rooms are open 
every day. Two still confine themselves to 
furnishing books to be read in the library 
only—one librarian having explained that 
he feared the result of books exposed to 
contagion in the homes. Several charge a 
very small fee * for the privilege of borrow- 
ing books. Borrowers’ cards are usually 
issued to children up to the ages of fifteen, 
sixteen, or seventeen who are residents of 
the city, upon authorization by the parents, 
some libraries stipulating that a child must 
first know how to read. Almost everywhere 
there is definite effort to control “dirty 
hands” —washing facilities usually being 
provided in the library. Books are still too 
precious and too scarce to be taken casually. 


Classification of Books 


Book collections vary in size from several! 
hundred to two or three thousand. In a few 
places the books of ‘‘documentation’’—cor- 
responding roughly to our non-fiction—are 
classified by the Dewey system. More com- 
mon is the French method of grouping all 
such material under a very limited number 
of large subject headings. For other than 
documentation material all libraries have 
followed the practice of using such subject 
divisions as novels, short stories, animal 
stories, legends, fairy tales, and the like. 
One library had worked out its own decimal 
scheme, based on the same principles as the 
Dewey system but using entirely different 
symbols. Another had arranged to bring 
together all novels by a given author by 
assigning to that author a number (in the 
order of accession) and shelving his works 
in their proper numerical place, rather than 
alphabetically. In addition, each title was 
assigned a letter—arbitrarily, however, with 
no reference to the beginning letter of the 
title—and the books then arranged alpha- 
betically by these letters. Dictionary cata- 
logs are to be found in several children’s 
rooms. In most of the others are two or 
three separate catalogs, author, title, or sub- 
ject cards being filed in different alphabets. 
What is termed in France a subject catalog, 





* Five or ten francs per year—approximately $.14 or 
$.27 in American currency at the present rate of ex- 
change. 
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THIs MiGHt BE AN AMERICAN CHILDREN’S ROOM 


Nothing but the French titles on the books would betray that it is in Paris, on the second 
floor of the branch library in Rue Fessart. 


however, frequently resembles an American 
shelf list. French librarians are by no means 
agreed on the subject of the complete desir- 
ability of the dictionary catalog. Some of 
them voice the same disapproval of its over- 
whelming size which is being expressed in 
certain quarters in our own country today. 


Trained Assistants Lackin g 


Aside from the shortage of funds, the 
main obstacle in the path of the develop- 
ment of these provincial children’s libraries 
would seem to be the lack of trained as- 
sistants to take them in charge. The staff 
of a French municipal library is frequently 
entirely composed of men, who seem to be 
less well fitted by nature to undertake chil- 
dren’s work than are the opposite sex. In 
such cases appeal has been made to inter- 
ested women or girls from outside to assume 
responsibility for the project. Often they 
are teachers or persons interested in various 
forms of social work. There is at present no 
official center in France for the training of 
children’s librarians. However, Mlle. Mar- 


guerite Gruny, librarian of L’Heure Joyeuse, 
has established a sort of unofficial one. For 
about eight years she has been giving what 
might be termed an apprentice course to 
persons interested in this field. Her students 
come from schools for social workers in 
Paris and, sometimes, from the French col- 
onies or from other countries. Graduates of 
the course are to be found in several of the 
provincial libraries. These students spend 
five half days a week for three months at 
L’Heure Joyeuse. One afternoon is devoted 
to lectures and class discussions, the other 
four to practice work under Mlle. Gruny’s 
direction. She is herself thoroly grounded 
in American ideals for library work with 
children and is passing on the same con- 
ception to the young people who are thus 
associated with her. It is to be hoped that 
her efforts in this line may soon be officially 
recognized. Within the last few months a 
committee of the Association of French Li- 
brarians has been working on a plan for 
certification which provides for a special 
certificate for children’s librarians. If and 
when this plan is adopted there will be, of 
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course, a demand for an accredited training 
center. 

As might be expected, with the exception 
of the one at Soissons, the best of the chil- 
dren’s libraries are to be found in the city 
of Paris. Two of them are independent of 
any adult institution, while three others 
occupy separate rooms in municipal libraries. 
In addition, there are five adult libraries 
having children’s sections or corners. The 
work of the original American committees 
lives on in these projects, which are making 
use of the most approved American methods. 
Nearly 75,000 books were circulated from 
these centers during 1938. 

The newest and one of the most interest- 
ing projects in the field of children's library 
work was developed in 1937 as one of the 
exhibits in the Paris Exposition. In a new 
building of modernistic design, especially 
constructed and equipped for the purpose, 
was organized a sort of social center for 
boys and girls, known as the “Club-Bibli- 
othéque pour la Jeunesse’’—Club Library 
for Boys and Girls. The library room, con- 
taining 2,500 volumes chosen by a commit- 
tee of teachers, librarians, and mothers, is 
on the ground floor and opens directly onto 
a terrace looking out on the garden. Here 
tables and chairs invite readers to settle 
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down in the open air to peruse their favor- 
ite volumes. Not only reading, but all sorts 
of related activities are carried on in this 
library, such as learning to use the catalog, 
annotating books for it, arranging all sorts 
of exhibits, reading aloud selected portions 
of books, dramatizing stories, producing 
marionette plays, etc. Provision is also made 
in other parts of the building for many 
kinds of manual and athletic activities, but 
it is with library functions that we are most 
concerned. This Club Library was main- 
tained for the duration of the Exposition 
and afterwards closed. However, it was 
opened again in 1939 about the middle of 
June and it is the intention of the promoters 
that it shall remain so permanently. 

Consideration of this subject should not 
be concluded without mention of plans now 
being made in Toulouse. When these are 
completed this city will have in its municipal 
library the best planned and equipped chil- 
dren’s department in France. One whole 
wing of a new building is to be devoted 
to children, adequate facilities having been 
provided not only for the main reading 
room, but also for work room and audi- 
torium activities as well. It is expected that 
this department will be ready to function 
in the near future. 


THE HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS 


(Continued from page 505) 
borrowing libraries, who are trying to give 
their patrons better resources than their own 
budgets will provide, the situation brings 
the relief of not having to plead with the 
professor that he use the book and let it 
be sent back without a renewal request being 
necessary. But the research worker who has 
planned his work to a certain point at which 
he must wait for outside material to be se- 
cured has good reason to prefer that a vol- 
ume be borrowed quickly rather than film 
secured only after long difficulty. Such a 
tool as the proposed Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation List of Microfilm Sources should 
be of great value in promoting “progress 
toward uniformity of result and universal 
standards” * because the preparatory ques- 


1 Journal of Documentary Reproduction, 1:230 Spring, 
1938. Editorial. 


tionnaire for that list covered such points 
as approximate time required to fill an 
order; basic charge per page; extra charge 
for postage or handling; minimum per 
order or per volume; service charge; mes- 
senger fee for obtaining material for film- 
ing from another source; deposit accounts 
and method of payment, including accepta- 
bility of stamps. I was disappointed to find 
no inquiry about an itemized bill, which, 
it seems to me, would be a great conven- 
ience to the ordering library. If the librar- 
ies equipped to do microfilming can realize 
the painful experiences of those who have 
ordered from them, perhaps a system of 
procedure can be evolved that will again 
make our reading machines a good invest 
ment instead of an idle luxury. 








Conversation Piece 


Four members of the Cincinnati Public Library) 


staff are on their way to a District 


Meeting. They are Mrs. Mildred Freeman, librarian at Norwood Branch; Alice Dunlap, 
head of the training class; Mona Harrop, head of the Editorial Department; and Miriam 
fe) 


Rothenberg, assistant in the Reference Department 
they fall into a discussion of their profession. 


REEMAN: (honking the horn) What a 

beautiful sunshiny day. 

ROTHENBERG: What would you really 
like to do today? I mean instead of going 
to a district meeting. 

FREEMAN: I'd really like to be out hoe- 
ing the garden and listening to the birds. 

HarRRoP: Well, since you aren't going to 
the country and can’t hoe gardens or cut 
down trees, suppose you tell us what topics 
you would like to hear discussed at a dis- 
trict meeting. 

FREEMAN: In the first place, I'd like to 
hear speakers who can be heard. For years 
I’ve ruined my disposition and strained my 
ears in an effort to hear what was being 
said. 

Harrop: A good idea. And I'd like to 
hear something new—though I expect that’s 
too much to ask. 

DuN Lap: I'd like to hear a witty speaker. 
Individually, librarians are charming and 
amusing, but at district meetings they sound 
as though all the fun had been scared out 
of them. 

ROTHENBERG: I'm all for better and 
shorter speeches—and speeches by people 
not in our own profession. I think we need 
to widen our horizon. 

FREEMAN: In other words, you think we 
should be more broad-minded in preparing 
our programs—that we should lift our noses 
off the professional grindstones, so to speak. 

DUNLAP: You mean someone like Miss 
Hurston who spoke to our library staff re- 
cently about her book Te// My Horse and 
the new one she is writing. She was better 
than a spring tonic. For days our staff 
members went around all keyed up to dis- 
cuss her work and her personality. She 
pulled us all out of our little private ruts 
and gave us a broader outlook for at least 
a little while. 

Harrop: She was splendid, but I still 
feel there’s a place on a district program for 
a purely library topic. 


As librarians will, the world over, 


DuNLAP: We might hear a debate, or 
an open forum, on certification of librarians. 


HARROP: Now why on earth do you 
think that would be interesting ? 


DUNLAP: Well, for three reasons I can 
think of, off hand. For one thing, many 
of us are afraid of it: some people think 
that if they have not a college degree and a 
library school diploma they will wake up 
some morning without jobs. Most of us 
don’t really understand all that is involved, 
and even if we do there is great difference 
of opinion as to the wisdom of adopting 
certification. Something we are afraid of, 
something we don’t understand, something 
about which we disagree—good material for 
discussion or debate. 


ROTHENBERG: If we must talk about li- 
braries, let’s talk about a Code of Ethics. 

FREEMAN: Personally, I think codes of 
ethics are all hooey. 


ROTHENBERG: Perhaps you are right. 
Every intelligent person knows what is ex- 
pected of him, but we all have to be re- 
minded occasionally. The sense of loyalty 
and responsibility is most important. The 
feeling of responsibility toward the govern- 
ing body, toward the community one serves 
is very important. Loyalty to the profession 
and to one’s co-workers is necessary. I am 
always shocked when I hear members of 
other professions make disparaging remarks 
about their co-workers or the work desired 
of them. 


FREEMAN: Well, I do have ideas on that 
subject. I believe that every staff member 
must be loyal to her superior officers; we 
owe it to our profession and to ourselves. 
If we aren't loyal, something is wrong, and 
we should do something about it. 

HARROP: I agree with you thoroly. I’ve 
worked in two very different libraries and 
I've seen how a librarian—one who lacks 
professional ethics and professional loyalty 
not only to her department but to her peers 
and her superiors—can poison and destroy 
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the morale of a whole library. Now that is 
a subject on which I should like to hear li- 
brarians voice their opinions. And I'd like 
concrete examples or case histories, too, not 
moral platitudes. 


ROTHENBERG: Besides the code of ethics, 
there is another kind of speech we should 
hear at district meetings. I'd like to hear 
a speech in which we praise our accomplish- 
ments. Librarians are inclined to think too 
little of themselves. 


FREEMAN: (blowing horn) Oh, you 
want us to blow our own horns. 


DUNLAP: Mercy, you'll deafen us. 
ROTHENBERG: Yes, I do. 


FREEMAN: I believe the librarian when 
asked to address a woman's club or any 
other organization, feels inadequate. Now 
that’s silly. We have spent most of our lives 
working with books and people, studying 
types and tastes. So, who is better equipped 
to talk books and library services than libra- 
rians, certainly not an insurance salesman. 


ROTHENBERG: Librarians are too timid. 
Most of them are not the type who enjoys 
making a public appearance or speaking in 
public. Yet how are we to tell groups of 
people what we have to offer them if we 
are not trained how to tell them. All libra- 
rians should have a course in public speak- 
ing. Presenting an interesting subject in an 
interesting fashion is important in our work. 
Our subject is interesting; we have some- 
thing worthwhile to offer, yet we can not 
“put across’’ our wares because we do not 
know how to do it. 


DuNLAP: Perhaps we should include a 
course in public speaking in all library 
school curricula. Well, district meetings do 
one thing, at any rate. They give the libra- 
rians a chance to practice self-expression on 
one another. 


FREEMAN: It seems to me that we might 
include discussions of the principles of ad- 
ministration and of library policies. And 
one of the things I'd like to have empha- 
sized is the disadvantage of a constantly 
changing staff. 


Harrop: But is that a broad enough sub- 
ject to interest all the librarians at a dis- 
trict meeting? You know many librarians 
who come to the meetings are from small 
libraries. Isn’t the changing staff one of 
the disadvantages of a larger library? 
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ROTHENBERG: I don’t think so. Small 
libraries pay small salaries and therefore 
they probably have as many changes as a 
large library staff does. 

DuNLAP: Now there’s a topic for you. 
Did you ever know anybody that couldn't 
talk eloquently about salaries? 


ROTHENBERG: While we're discussing 
library policy, I'd like to hear someone tell 
us that librarians are too highbrow. 


Harrop: Too dignified. We're afraid 
to come off our pedestals and act human. 
Look at the way most of us behave about 
library publicity. We act like its a disease 
instead of a friendly way of telling people 
what they need to know about their library. 

ROTHENBERG: Often we're too snooty 
toward the library patron. Especially toward 
people who read Hill and Dell. A friend 
of mine, a former member of the library 
staff, now works in an office. She tells me 
one of her co-workers considers herself well 
read. The authors she reads are Hill and 
Dell. Goodness knows what would happen 
if she ever became engaged with a librarian 
on the subject of books. 

FREEMAN: Now, you've hit on one of 
my pet hobbies. I went to B—— last sum- 
mer and wanted to see the Public Library. 
As I passed thu the various ape, not 
once did a librarian look up from her book 
and I admit I felt like a crack in the wall. 
Then the thought occurred, what impression 
does the Norwood public have when they 
come into the branch. So, our staff speaks 
and smiles to every person coming into the 
library; it is one of our outstanding policies. 


DUNLAP: But the results are worth it. 


FREEMAN: They surely are. I remember 
a man who came in regularly and borrowed 
two westerns at least once a week. We 
charged his books and that was all. Never 
a word spoken! After we spoke to him,»we 
found he was a very pleasant person and 
intensely interested in mechanical devices. 
He has told us a great deal about them and 
we've become real pals. 

Harrop: Did you persuade him to take 
books on mechanics as well as Westerns? 

FREEMAN: We certainly did; he bor- 
rowed all available material at the branch 
and now we send to the Main Library for 
more. 
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DuNLaP: That's a splendid topic for a 
district discussion: how a librarian—any li- 
brarian—wins friends for her library. 


Harrop: And again I'd like to hear case 
histories instead of platitudes. 


ROTHENBERG: Speaking of books again. 
How about a discussion of book selection? 
An acquaintance of mine whom I meet occa- 
sionally on the bus informs me she is dis- 
gusted with her branch library because she 
cannot obtain a copy of Rebecca. I sug- 
gested she read best sellers of a few years 
back—but she, of course, wants to read the 
book everyone is talking about this very 
moment. What should the librarian do in 
such a case? Try to satisfy the demand of 
everyone who might want a copy of a par- 
ticular book by buying several copies and 
run the risk of having them sit on the shelf 
after a few months? 


DuNLAP: Yes, I'd like to hear a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of buying. Should 
one’s criterion be quality or quantity? 


Harrop: Now you're approaching one 
of my pet subjects. If you are going to dis- 
cuss book selection, you bring up the sub- 
ject of censorship. I'd like to hear that topic 
argued pro and con. Personally I don’t ap- 
prove of censorship, but I would appreciate 
some help in explaining why the library 
does not buy certain books, to my friends. 
So many people I know—doctors, attorneys, 
business men and women and social work- 
ers—are thoroly indignant when they can- 
not get the books they want at the library. 
And they're not asking for Dell and Hill 
either. 


FREEMAN: That's what I think. Who 
are we that we should tell the public what 
they may and may not read? 


Harrop: Don't the professional men and 
women pay $1.01 a year—that is it, isn’t it? 
FREEMAN: That's right. 


HARROP: Just the same as anyone else. 
Why shouldn’t the library buy the books 
they want—just as well as the more innocu- 
ous novels. I think that we should have 
outside speakers tell us what they think of 
library censorship. And, of course, we 
should have Dell and Hill for those who 
want them. I've heard an interesting theory 
voiced about readers. It is this. That read- 
ers, even of trash or of detective and west- 
ern fiction, beeome critical and pull them- 
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selves up by their own bootstraps. I'd like 
to know from some librarian’s actual exper- 
ience if this is so or is my theory the cor- 
rect one? 


DuNLAP: What is your theory? 


Harrop: That the reader of Western 
stories does become critical, but only of 
western stories. He sticks to that one 
brand—like a cigarette smoker—instead of 
branching out into a better type of adven- 
ture story or into books on American his- 
tory, some of which are just as exciting as 
they can be. 


FREEMAN: I think you're right. 


DuNLAP: I'd like to hear from a libra- 
rian who had actually succeeded in changing 
her reader’s tastes for the better. 


FREEMAN: It can be done, but few libra- 
rians have time to do it. 


HARROP: Why not? 


DuNLAP: There’s the topic for another 
paper: Why don’t librarians have the time 
to give the service they'd like to give? 


FREEMAN: Well, after we write a report 
for this or that or something else, after we 
keep this record and that record, what time 
have we left? And it is time which should 
be given to the public. 


ROTHENBERG: The public suffers because 
they won’t scream for their rights, while 
those who want reports insist on having 
them. One of my friends—I seem to be 
talking about my friends a lot this morning 
—but anyway, one of my friends told me 
this past year she did not have to send in a 
long and lengthy yearly report of what her 
department had accomplished thru the past 
year. A librarian certainly must take a great 
deal of time keeping up several different 
sets of statistics thruout the year and then 
balancing and relating all those various sets 
every six or twelve months. What about 
a talk on the simplification, if not the al- 
most total elimination of reports. 

FREEMAN: What a happy thought! 

ROTHENBERG: And one last thing, for I 
see we're nearly at our registration place, 
which is better for district meetings— 
speeches or the round table discussions such 
as we've been having? 

Harrop: There’s the meeting place, so 
save your impressions and we'll argue about 
that on the way home this evening. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. 
Wilson Company.]} 


Exhibiting Books 


| connection with the celebration this year of 
the 500th Anniversary of Printing, Dr. Otto 
Bettmann of The Bettmann Archive, 145 West 
44th Street, New York City, sends me some 
astute observations on the nature of books as 
exhibition pieces. 

“A beautifully printed book, noble in its typ- 
ography, is no doubt an inspiring sight,’’ writes 
Dr. Bettmann. “But the true nature of the book, 
its intellectual significance, is hard to grasp from 
its physical appearance. Book exhibits somehow 
always remind one of displays of old musical 
instruments. They are interesting to look at, but 
their true nature can be understood only when 
they are played. Books in an exhibition case 
present a similar problem. Designed to be read, 
they look bored and unhappy in the captivity of 
a glass case. They cannot unfold their riches. 
Unless a colorful medieval miniature or binding 
adds some striking effect, it is doubtful whether 
the public derives as much as it should from what 
is strictly a book exhibit.” 

Dr. Bettmann suggests that the spectator’s in- 
terest can be stimulated by directing his attention 
to the human factors in early book production, 
indicating the extreme efforts that were required 
to overcome innumerable technical handicaps in 
the days when the printer was his own financier, 
typecaster, inkmaker, and merchandiser. Numer- 
ous pictorial representations have come down to 
us showing early printing and papermaking and 
all the affiliated trades in full action. These 
prints reveal that printers, typesetters, and proof- 
readers all worked in one large hall in close 
cooperation. The pressmen were rugged fellows 
who used up great stores of energy in their 
15-hour work day. “No wonder,” comments Dr. 
Bettmann, “that they frequently became thirsty 
and kept large jars of wine within easy reach.” 


For the observance of the 500th Anniversary 
of Printing many libraries have already purchased 
from The Bettmann Archive special sets of photo- 
graphic reproductions of fine prints demonstrating 
the rise of the printing industry from Gutenberg 
to the beginning of the Machine Age. These 
prints, concisely captioned and ready for display, 
have been specifically collected by Dr. Bettmann 
for use in libraries. The engraving of the Itiner- 
ant Printer, reproduced herewith, is one that par- 
ticularly fascinated me. 
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By S.].K. 


Homage to China 


Reading a recent issue of The Pleasures of 
Publishing, we were grateful for being reminded 
that the qualifying phrase “in Europe” ought to 
be added to any statement that printing was in- 
vented 500 years ago: 

“The forerunner of printing in Europe, as 
Gutenberg established it, was block printing—it 
began about 1400. In China it began about 770. 
The Gutenberg Bible is undated but is supposed 
to be about 1450. We call it the first printed 
book—but we do so with a blindness which is 
inexcusable. There is extant a printed book, The 
Diamond Sutra, which was printed in 868; Guten- 
berg’s name is associated with movable type. In 
1049 Pi Sheng had invented movable type— 
furthermore, the Chinese had type made of tin 
in the 12th century. In 1390 the King of Korea 
ordered the establishment of a type foundry. He 
got his first font of type in 1403. The earliest 
extant book printed with movable type in Korea 
was issued in 1420. And in 1440 Gutenberg 
invented printing! All hail us Westerners!’ 

The whole story of the true origins of printing 
is told in Thomas Carter's The Invention of Print 
ing in China and Its Spread Westward. 

We are also indebted to the heathen Chinese 
for the invention of paper, without which the 
printing of books in quantities would have been 
impossible. (Each copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 
which was printed on sheepskin, required the 
skins of 300 animals.) Invented in China by 
the year 105 A.D., paper took over 1000 years 
to travel westward to Europe. 

As The Pleasures of Publishing points out, 
more than 200 years before Europeans knew how 
to make any paper at all the Chinese had toilet 
paper and paper napkins, “two of the symbols 
of the Western Culture which has reached an 
apogee of some sort in 20th century America.” 


Wanted: One Right’ Smart Dog 


One of our scouts reports that at its Midwinter 
meeting, the Council of the American Library 
Association approved, with almost unanimous 
laughter, the suggestion that one dog, large size, 
be added to the A.L.A. headquarters staff to take 
over some, at least, of the duties of the assistant 
to A.L.A. secretary Carl Milam. The suggestion 
originated with the assistant in question. 

The need for this addition to the staff was 
evident at both sessions of the Council. In order 
that Council members, speaking -from the floor 
in the Drake Hotel ballroom, could be heard by 
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PRINT SHOP ON YOUR BACK 


This was the itinerant printer of the 17th cen- 
tury who was reporter, typesetter, editor, and 
newsboy all in one. From town to town he went, 
one set of type and a wooden press firm on his 
back. Sensitive to new markets, he would always 
be present at a pilgrimage or fair, offering a 
“Curious News’’—hair-raising chronicles of the 
birth of quintuplets, new wars, or the sight of 
comets. Even then he knew that vivid, spice- 
flavored news stirred the imagination of his read- 
ers. During the French Revolution these mobile 
printers were especially prominent. No sooner 
did one start to sell his pamphlets than the gen- 
darmes were after him. There is probably some 
basis for the claim that a pedestrian printer could 
set 24 lines of type while being chased top speed 
from the Louvre to Notre Dame. Copper engrav- 
ing by Larmessin, late 17th Century. From The 
Bettmann Archive. 


all those present, a lapel microphone had been 
obtained, attached to a long cord. As each mem- 
ber rose to speak, it was the duty of E. E. Wil- 
liams (who edits A.L.A. Notes for this magazine) 
to get the microphone to him and either attach 
it to his lapel or hold it in a suitable position. 
The job presented grave difficulties. Some speak- 
ers persisted in turning away from the micro- 
phone; others took it away from the assistant and 
squeezed it until it protested noisily. 

At the invitation of President Munn, conse- 
quently, Mr. Williams explained that at future 
sessions he hoped to improve the service by train- 
ing a large dog to take over the work. The 
microphone would be attached firmly to the dog's 
nose and the animal would be taught to run 
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quickly and put one paw on each shoulder of 
the speaker and look him squarely in the eye as 
long as he spoke. It was suggested that the dog 
might also learn to bark or even to growl at long 
or irrelevant remarks, while, presumably, he would 
reward words of wisdom by affectionately licking 
the face of the speaker. It has also been proposed 
that a Saint Bernard be obtained for the post, 
and that he be equipped with the customary keg 
of brandy. In any case, it is assumed that the 
new member of the staff will be named Mr. 
Chairman, so that he will be sure to respond 
quickly when needed. 


The Word of the Year 


This being census year, I am happy to make 
the acquaintance of a new word, fresh from a 
publicity release of the Census Department. The 
word is “larithmics,”” which, I am informed, is 
“merely a fancy name for the quantitative study 
of people, just as ‘eugenics’ is for the qualitative 
study of people.” 

It occurs to me (with senility but a stone’s 
throw away) that I have never seen a census- 
taker; none has ever knocked on my door. Per- 
haps this neglect can be explained away, but it 
is one of those small personal experiences that 
tend to make one doubt the absolute veracity of 
the sciences, even of such a fancy-named science 
as larithmics. 


O Mother Goose! 


From Frederica Armstrong, chief librarian of 
the Regina, Saskatchewan, Public Library, comes 
the story of a little girl who borrowed a chil- 
dren’s book from the Regina library. Poring over 
it intently at home, she called out to her slightly 
older brother, 

“What's B-O?” 

“Body odor,” he replied with a faint touch 
of superiority, for he was evidently, in his junior 
way, a student of advertising. 

For a moment sister was silent, digesting this 
enlightenment. Then she read aloud: 

“Little Body Odor Peep 


Enough is Enough 


We also like the story (relayed to us by a 
friend on Rockefeller Center Magazine) about the 
nine-year-old girl who went into a public library 
in the Bronx hunting information on penguins. 
The librarian suggested a book, and when the 
child returned it, asked her how she had liked it. 

“It was a very good book,’ she answered 
gravely. “But it told me more about penguins 
than I wanted to know,’ 
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A.L.A. Reorganization 


URING the 1939 midwinter meeting of 

A.L.A. in Chicago, the Council approved 
with certain modifications the report of the Third 
Activities Committee as printed in the December 
1939 issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. The School 
Libraries Section at its meeting discussed certain 
aspects of this reorganization as they applied to 
the section. A mimeographed statement of this 
discussion is available on request from Mr. Wil- 
lard A. Heaps, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

The discussion raised certain other pertinent 
questions on which an expression of the member- 
ship is wanted prior to the meeting of the A.L.A. 
in Cincinnati, May 26-June 1. 

Of outstanding concern is the relationship of 
school librarians to other groups. 


1. Does the School Libraries Section wish to 
recommend the organizing of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Libraries: A Division of the 
A.L.A.? 

or 

Does the School Libraries Section wish to invite 
the Section of Library Work with Children and 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table to con- 
sider joining with it in forming a Division of 
Work with Children and Young People of the 
A.L.A.? 


Before an opinion is expressed, it is necessary 
to consider certain fundamentals. As a separate 
group, funds are allotted by A.L.A. to the group 
for carrying on a school library program and for 
planning the expenditure for the furtherance of 
school library ideas. The group can formulate 
and promote its own policies. Joint committees 
with other groups will be under the control of the 
A.L.A. Executive Board rather than under the 
control of the Division, but one member subject 
to the Division can be appointed to the Division. 
The executive secretary, required in the reorgani- 
zation plan, would be a school librarian elected by 
the group and subject to it. The Division would 
have representation on the A.L.A. council. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION’ 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


In a joint program, the identity of each group 
is. submerged to the whole; but a larger, more in- 
clusive group is formed. Separate sections within 
the group might be formed to continue specific 
identities. Funds from memberships in A.L.A. 
will go to the Division or to the section (subject 
to the approval of the Division) in which case 
some provision must be made for financing the 
Division itself. This would probably result in the 
necessity for continuing some section dues which 
might otherwise be dispensed with. Policies would 
be formed by the central Board of Directors and 
would not necessarily be wholly acceptable to each 
section. A joint committee from the sections 
would be subject to the Division itself. This ar- 
rangement would not deter the Executive Board of 
A.L.A. from appointing a similar committee if it 
deemed such advisable. The executive secretary 
would represent all the sections and would have 
authority to act in executive capacity without re- 
ferring matters to the individual sections. No 
matter how careful such an officer might be, he 
could not at all times satisfy the preferences of all 
groups, but confidence in his judgment would 
need to be felt. The Division, not the sections, 
would have representation on the A.L.A. Council. 


The possibility of asking the A.L.A. to approve 
an experimental unification for three years has 
been suggested, with each cooperating section 
being allowed to form as a Division under the 
reorganization requirements at the end of that 
time, if the membership so wished. 


2. Do you think it advisable to undertake the 
publishing of a quarterly School Library Bulletin 
if it can be financed at not more than $1.50 for a 
yearly subscription? 


and 
Would you probably subscribe if such a publi- 


cation were undertaken? 


The Third Activities Committee of A.L.A. has 
recommended such a publication. A special com, 
mittee from the School Libraries Section is study- 
ing the proposal. Your wishes will have con- 
siderable weight. 

Please study the questions in italics and write 
your reactions to Mrs. Mary P. Douglas, State 
School Library Adviser, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. If you have no con- 
victions about the policies, it will be helpful if 
you will send a card, making a statement to that 
effect. 


This is Democracy. Exercise your privilege of 
expression. 
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Section Membership 


Membership dues for the School Libraries Sec- 
tion, American Library Association for the calen- 
dar year Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1940, are now payable. 
If you have not already sent in your 1940 dues, 
please mail same to Margaret Glassey, Emerson 
Junior High School, West Los Angeles, Calif. 
One dollar for two years is most acceptable. 
Please send by check or money order, as stamps 
are not readily negotiable. 


Public Library Publicity 


The A.L.A. Publicity Committee has made some 
suggestions which are of interest to school libra- 
rians. They are important and should be given 
careful consideration. 

Have we considered . . . “the desirability of 
calling to the attention of school librarians a valu- 
able service which they could render public libra- 
ries and their users, in connection with the in- 
struction programs which are given to high school 
students, especially student assistants and pages in 
school libraries ? 

If the attention of these young people could be 
directed to the importance of public library service 
to a community and the part they can play after 
they leave school in seeing that libraries in their 
own communities have strong citizen support, the 
nation-wide results might be of incalculable value. 

Three specific ways in which students as citizens 
could strengthen their home libraries would be: 

1. To work for appointment of well-qualified library 

trustees broadly representative of community inter- 

ests. 
2. To encourage and further constructive action of 

Friends of the Library Groups. 

3. To assist in securing support for the library which 


will enable it to fulfill its function as a dynamic 
educational agency. 


Substitutes For Money Fines 


The question asked in the November 1939 Bul- 
letin brought two possible solutions. 

Mrs. Wilber Beck, librarian, Mobeetie, Tex., 
High School, writes: 


I find an assignment of a theme much more successful 
than the money fine system for meeting students who in- 
sist on having late books. If a student insists on being 
slow to bring his theme to me, I add another page or so, 
according to the amount of time lost. I find this not 
only highly successful, but educational for the students. 


Kathryn Luse Kay, Revenna City Schools, Ohio, 
reports: 

Asking junior and senior high school students to work 
out library fines will bring one of two results. Either the 
child will be very glad of the opportunity to pay his 
obligation in this way, or he will so much dislike the 
idea of the suggested task that he will bring the money. 

In sum, the irresponsible and unconscientious student 
may be assigned a task so distasteful that the fine will be 
almost magically produced. The conscientious pupil to 
whom the fine would be a burden can be assigned a con- 
structive task which will not humiliate her but will 
permit her to assume her obligation. 
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Other librarians reported having completely 
abolished fines or penalties, feeling that they are 
not democratic and do not solve the problem. 
Such librarians rely on the good will and sense of 
responsibility of pupils, and feel that they can be 
readily appealed to on that basis. Look up the 
April 1938, issue of the Wilson Bulletin and read 
again “How Fine are Fines?” by Richard Hurley. 


Pictorial Statistics 


Ada Pettingill, librarian, High School, Skan- 
eateles, New York, suggests possible uses of pic- 
torial statistics, sources of which were described 
in this department in the January issue. She says: 


“Know Your Liprary” is an ever vital and 
alive bulletin board slogan. Using the statistics 
kept for circulation and attendance, delightful 
graphs can be made to show the increase in books 
borrowed over former years. A simple line graph 
in colors is effective, but even better is the bar 
graph with little drawings of books used to equal 
a given number of books circulated. For clarity 
the number of books which are an increase over 
the past year could be colored brightly. Little 
stick men can be used for attendance records. 
These men can be very crude or polished, as the 
librarian wishes. Again the increase over years 
before could be colored to make them stand out. 


An excellent idea is to make a collection of 
graphs appearing in newspapers and magazines. I 
have done this for the past five years. The in- 
genious ideas gathered from these are indispens- 
able to clear and clever pictorial graphs. Not only 
pupils and teachers but the board members appre- 
ciate the dry statistics put in pictorial form. One 
caution—make certain that your subject fits your 
statistics—books for books, magazines for maga- 
zines, people for attendance. Circle graphs are 
fine for general statistics. Maps with colors and 
brief data never fail to attract. Bright and har- 
monious colors are vital to attractiveness. Figures 
may become alive through clever picturization. 


Marjorie Burns, librarian of Brockton, Mass., 
High School, used statistics effectively in reporting 
library activities in the report of the city school 
system. Under the heading “ONE WEEK IN THE 
BROCKTON HIGH SCHOOL LiBRARY” she had a 
drawing of the library entrance and an illustration 
of a pupil reading, with adjoining statistics: 1093 
Books were Borrowed, 615 Pupils Used the Li- 
brary, 392 Books were Used in Classrooms, and 
the slogan ‘The Library Provides Food for Devel- 
oping Minds” across the bottom. 


Find-of-the-Month 


While democracy is occupying attention in classrooms, 
libraries, and assemblies, intolerance has not been ne- 
glected. It is treated in ‘‘An American Answer to In- 
tolerance’’ (Teachers Manual no. 1: Junior and Senior 
High Schools’’) a 116-page bulletin issued by the Coun- 
cil Against Intolerance in America, Lincoln Building, 
New York City. A 15-page bibliography of books and 
periodical articles accompanies it, available free. Four 
approaches are treated: (1) Recognition of prejudice, 
(2) Study of propaganda devices, (3) Reaffirmation of 
American ideals, and (4) Accurate knowledge in propa- 
ganda domains, including minority groups and anti- 
democratic forces. 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


E are fortunate this month in having as 

our contributor Mary Watkins Dietrichson, 
branch librarian of the Kirstein Business Branch 
of the Boston Public Library, who writes of the 
development of the public business library. Marian 
C. Manley, branch librarian of the Business Branch 
of the Newark Public Library, describes a new 
publication of the §.L.A. which will undoubtedly 
be very useful to business librarians. 

Special librarians are invited to contribute to 
this department. Correspondence and contribu- 
tions should be addressed to Mary Esther New- 
some, librarian, Suffolk University, Boston, Mass. 


The Public Library and 
the Business Man 


My first job after graduation from the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin was that 
of librarian of the public library in a town of 
20,000 population in that state. It was a pros- 
perous town with much local pride and a fine 
little library. On my Library Board were three 
business men—a banker, a member of an insurance 
firm, and the president of a large lumber manu- 
facturing company. Dnd the banker suggest that 
we put in some good books on finance? Not he. 
When he was going on a lengthy business trip, 
he asked me to select a current book of fiction to 
help pass the time pleasantly. Was the lumber 
manufacturer anxious to have his employees get 
ideas for advertising or accounting or salesman- 
ship? No, it never seemed to enter his head that 
it could be a function of the public library to be 
of practical help in the work-a-day world. And 
was I, as librarian, greatly concerned that these 
business men, having such close contact with the 
library, thought of it only as existing for the 
benefit of their school children and club wives? I 
cannot remember that I was. 

Bus business literature was just beginning the 
remarkable growth it has had during the past 
thirty years, and the library world was just begin- 
ning to be increasingly interested in the experiment 
by the Public Library of Newark in making this 
literature available to the business group in its 
community. In John Cotton Dana, Newark had 
a librarian who was especially interested in the 
practical service of a library. He mingled with the 
business men and learned something of their prob- 
lems. He had a special liking for and ability in 
publicity methods. But Mr. Dana’s library was 
so far from the business district that few business 
men had taken the time to come out there. So 
the “mountain went to Mahomet.” It began by 
encouraging reference work for business men in a 
general branch which was nearer the downtown 
section than the Central Library. The response 


was so encouraging that it increased its books and 
other resources of special interest to this group, 
segregating them in a special department. About 
1908 the branch was moved to the center of the 
business district, and its entire floor was devoted 
to a special business collection. Some twenty 
years later, the Newark Public Library built a 
fine three-storied building. This it devotes entirely 
to housing its business branch. 

The success of this Newark experiment in prac- 
tical library service attracted the attention of the 
library world, and every public library of any con 
siderable size felt that it had too long neglected 
service to a group which not only had a right to 
be served, but which was very important to the 
proper support of the library in the community 

For a time the terrible World War diverted 
attention from everything else, but even in that 
period the writer began the organization in 1916 
of such a branch for the Minneapolis Public 
Library, and Indianapolis followed right after the 
armistice. In America during the period that 
followed the war, business development held the 
center of attention, and there was a corresponding 
growth in business literature, business research, 
and attention to business men’s needs on the 
part of public libraries. Libraries which have 
their Central building near the business district, 
of course, do this work in a department rather 
than a branch. Today, nine public libraries have 
special downtown business branches, while ove: 
thirty more have established separate department: 
for this service. Of course, libraries in less large 
communities will find space and funds inadequat: 
to maintain a separate department for this work 
It is quite sadly true that trade directories are 
expensive and new editions must be bought fre 
quently if they are to be useful to the business 
man. But, as I look back on that first position 
in a comparatively small library, with limited 
appropriations and inadequate assistance, I can 
see that I could have done much more with the 
resources that I had, had I been awake to the 
importance of serving this group in the commun 
ity. Today, if a librarian would only 
available, and make known the sources of busi 
ness information in government publications alone, 
she would have a means, plus much enthusiasm, 
of convincing the local Chamber of Commerce 
to provide the library, at least every other year, 
with a directory of the largest city of the state, 
telephone books for New York, Chicago, and 
important commercial centers in the region of 
the particular library under consideration, Rand 
McNally’s commercial atlas (perhaps most of us 
buy that already for general reference work), 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers, 
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Ayet’s newspaper annual, Moody’s industrial vol- 
ume, the Official Hotel Red Book, and others 
I would like to mention, but if she can get her 
business public to begin using even half of these, 
there is no doubt that others will be added by 
the business men themselves. 


Boston, which is one of the younger branches, 
is the second city to own its own branch building. 
The movement for such a branch in Boston began 
as early as 1914. The mayor was interested and 
endeavored to find space in the City Hall. But 
the war came, and the matter was postponed. Not 
until 1929 did a happy combination of circum- 
stances bring a successful fruition of these desires. 
A very suitable site owned by.the city became 
available, while at the same time the Trustees of 
the Public Library had as their chairman an out- 
standing business man of wide vision and ex- 
ceeding generosity. Louis E. Kirstein, vice-presi- 
dent of Filene’s, erected a fine three-storied build- 
ing on this site as a memorial to his father. This 
he equipped and presented to the Trustees of the 
Public Library to house the long-desired Business 
Branch. The branch is thus an eloquent testi- 
mony of the belief of one business man in the 
value of such service. 

The purpose of such a special business branch 
or department is to furnish current business in- 
formation to the business public of the com- 
munity. And do the business men make use of 
such a service when it is made available to them? 
They certainly do. Their secretaries sit for hours 
making lists for their direct mail advertising from 
our trade directories; they call us by phone con- 
stantly for an address from our city or telephone 
directories; our services, magazines, pamphlets, 
clippings, and releases furnish them up-to-date 
statistics; our circulating books serve as tools to 
help improve business methods in organization, 
management, office practice, retail trade, market- 
ing, real estate, insurance, investments, banking, 
etc.; other more general and popular books help 
the business man to realize his place in a chang- 
ing world. Some of these are even best-sellers, 
for example: Mann's Coming Victory of Democ- 
racy and Gunther's Inside Asia. The average 
number of patrons per day making use of the 
Boston business branch has grown to over 1000 
and with few exceptions they come for definite 
information for practical use. 

Reference work with business men and women 
is adult and exacting, and the library assistants 
need a background of the subject, but it is my 
firm conviction after some experience in many 
kinds of library work and much experience in 
special business library work that business men 
are the most reasonable, the most courteous, the 
most intelligent in their requests for information 
and the most appreciative of all library patrons. 


Mary WATKINS DIETRICHSON 
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An Important New Book 


Since taxpayers have taken a more acute and 
critical interest in city expenditures, public li- 
braries have had to meet a barrage of questions 
that did not arise in the easy money period 
prior to 1929. One of the several effective meth- 
ods of answering such questions so as to develop 
increased support lies in adequate service to the 
business men of a community. Such service has 
developed in a variety of ways since 1900; but 
hitherto there has been no comprehensive discus- 
sion of the problems in any one book. Scattered 
articles on uses of investment service, on trade 
directories and on publicity to business men have 
appeared, but Business and the Public Library, 
just issued by the Special Libraries Association, 
is the first book to treat the subject as a whole. 

The list of contributors shows how rich in 
varied experience is the Public Business Librar- 
ians Group. They are: 

Dorothy G. Bell, Business Branch, Providence, R. I., 
on the historical aspects; Anita F. Levy, Business Branch, 
San Francisco, on administration; Ethel Cleland, Business 
Branch, Indianapolis, on acquisition; Adra M. Fey, Busi 
ness and Municipal Reference Branch, Minneapolis, on 
cataloging and classifying; Grace A. England, Downtown 
Library, Detroit, on special indexing; Mildred Potter, 
Business Branch, Hartford, on the book collection; Laura 
A. Eales, Technology Department, Bridgeport, on directory 


use; Marion L. Hatch, Business Branch, Pittsburgh, on 
business periodicals; Bettye E. Bell, Business Branch, 


Nashville, on ephemeral material; Rose L. Vormelker, 
Business Information Bureau, Cleveland, on _ services; 
while public relations are treated by Marian C. Manley, 


Business Branch, Newark, and comprehensive bibliograph- 
ical references are furnished by Maud Briggs of the Busi- 
ness and Municipal Reference Branch staff, Minneapolis. 


Business and the Public Library is intended to 
indicate possibilities for successful programs for 
work based on different scales of expenditure. It 
includes in its appendix annotated lists of pub- 
lications valuable for certain purposes. Many 
references for supplementary reading are given. 

As much of the detail of public business library 
work corresponds to details of general library 
practice, little space is given to library technique. 
Instead, attention is focused on the need for flexi- 
bility, speed and acute observation in the selec- 
tion of materials, in making it accessible and in 
developing methods for its use. Contacts valu- 
able both in promoting use of business data and 
expanding available resources are considered. 

The members of the Public Business Librarians 
Group of the Special Libraries Association have 
felt the need of a publication that would give 
business men, business librarians and public li- 
brarians a broad picture of the scope and possi- 
bilities in this work. Business and the Public 
Library represents their effort to present a field 
in which much exploration and development can 
be carried forward. They hope that in its com- 
pilation they are providing the prelude for stimu- 
lating consideration and development along lines 
vital to library progress in relation to the com- 
munity. 

MARIAN C. MANLEY 











E doubt that any librarian has ever had a 
promotion instinct more alert to the value 
of libraries than Allen M. Bailey, secretary of the 
publicity bureau of Oberlin College. His use of 
library displays to publicize a centennial celebra- 
tion on a national scale has its application fur col- 
lege and university librarians planning anniversary 
programs and for public libraries projecting ex- 
hibits of more than local significance. 


LIBRARY DISPLAYS 
Can Carry Publicity to Thousands * 
By Allen M. Bailey 


“Are you making effective use of newspapers, 
mats, releases, pictures. . .”? Probably you are, 
or at least you are doing the best you can. I ven- 
ture, nevertheless, to throw in one more—-“Are 
you making effective use of your public libraries” ? 

At the time Oberlin was celebrating its Centen- 
nial of Coeducation, we sent out to libraries a 
copy of “Four Women,” a four-page folder an- 
nouncing the celebration of the Centennial in the 
fall. Three weeks later we followed this with a 
letter to librarians in which we suggested that 
their patrons might be considerably interested in a 
display of photographic material prepared under 
the auspices of the department of history at Ober- 
lin. We outlined the scope of the Centennial and 
suggested some of the material which would be 
included in the photographic exhibit. We asked 
librarians to back the project and only one, who 
was emphasizing another anniversary, declined. 

With the aim of preparing an exhibit which 
would carry the historical emphasis and yet be 
simple and dignified, we prepared fifteen photo- 
graphs and photostats. These included pictures of 
the first coed, a modern coed, the first president, 
the present president, the first dean of women, 
and the present dean of women; a copy of the 
diploma of the first coed; a photograph from a 
newspaper of 1841 giving an account of the 
graduation exercises; a commencement program of 
1841; three charts, the first showing the growth 
of coeducational institutions between 1837 and 
1937, the second the number of women receiving 





* The purpose af this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege. of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 


2 Condensed from the College Publicity Digest, Janu- 
ary 1939. 


THE CROW'’S NEST” 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


degrees in 1837 contrasted with those in 1937, 
and the third the number of women in colleges in 
1837 contrasted with those in 1937; a photograph 
of Lucy Stone, noted suffragist who was gradu- 
ated from Oberlin, and finally an artist's sketch of 
the Memorial to Coeducation to be dedicated at 
Oberlin in October. 

The pictures and documents were carefully 
mounted by our photographic department. With 
each shipment of pictures we included a copy of a 
new pictorial publication; two announcements of 
the Centennial; two reprints from an article by 
Oswald Garrison Villard in the Nation; a check 
list; suggestions for arrangements; a list of best 
sellers of books of one hundred years ago which 
the library conceivably might have in its stacks; 
a copy of a booklet listing books on higher educa- 
tion for women, and a story on the Centennial 
and the exhibit which might be re-adapted and 
sent to newspapers of the city in which the library 
was located. All the materials was carefully 
wrapped and sent by express. 

The exhibits were placed on display in libraries 
from coast to coast for periods varying from two 
weeks to a month. The Library of Congress, 
Huntington Library, Cleveland, Baltimore, and 
Rochester were among the larger libraries to show 
the exhibit. These, like Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh and the Buffalo Public, supplemented the 
exhibit with treasures from their own collections, 
early textbooks, pictures, music, and books on the 
subject. Other places where the exhibit was 
shown were Alliance, Cincinnati, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Toledo, Lorain, and Elyria, Ohio; Los An- 
geles, Oakland, and San Diego, Calif.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Newark, 
N.J.; Denver, Colo.; Albany, New York City, and 
Schenectady, N.Y.; St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Total cost of the project was approximately 
$150. Roughly we spent $45 for prints, $40 for 
labor, $20 for mat board, $25 for miscellaneous 
expenses, and $13 for express charges. All of the 
pictures were 8x 10 inches and were enclosed in 
large mountings. The average cost per exhibit 
was $5. Where else could one spend money more 
economically and with such great results. 


Hunches for the Spring 


We are planning to observe the 500th anniver- 
sary of the invention of printing in March by ex- 
hibiting Albany imprints and examples of fine 
printing done in Albany. In the show cases at 
the entrance to our main library, Harmanus 
Bleecker, monthly exhibits are arranged centering 
about some timely topic, always related to books. 
A tie-up is made with a table exhibit in the adult 
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EFFECTIVE LIBRARY DisPLAY ON NEGRO LIFE 
Dryades Branch, New Orleans Public Library 


department as a result of which many books are 
borrowed. Newspapers carry accounts and often 
take pictures. Travel in the Pacific, accented by 
colorful articles collected by an Albanian on a 
recent trip, was January’s theme; “Americans,” a 
biography display, February’s. 

FLORENCE BoocHEVER, Publicity Ass’t 

Albany Public Library 


* * * 


For well over a year now we have had a weekly 
column, “Books BEHIND THE HEADLINES,” in 
Rochester's only afternoon newspaper. We choose 
some current news story of wide-spread interest 
about which we can make an annotated reading 
list of seven or eight books. These are examples 
of the subjects we have used: reciprocal trade 
pacts, winter sports, earthquakes, sea battles, Rus- 
sia, safe automobile driving, federation of Euro- 
pean states, Belgium and Holland, German econ- 
omy, presidential third term, Finland. The column 
not only serves as a reading list, but also empha- 
sizes weekly the range of subjects on which mate- 
rial can be found in the public library. 

LeRoy G. Provins, Publicity Ass’t 
Rochester Public Library 


* * * 


During the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, an 


exhibit of books, pamphlets and material on 
Negro life, belonging to the library, was on dis- 
play in the Dryades Branch of the New Orleans 
Public Library. This branch is staffed by and is 
for the exclusive use of Negroes in this com- 
munity. 

The display was formed of a large packing case, 
mounted on a table and entirely covered with tan 
wrapping paper. Lettering and music-notes were 
cut out of black paper. The silhouette background 
was painted on the tan paper. This, in the form 
of a harp, symbolized the Negro hymn, “Lift 
every voice and sing.” Superimposed on this was 
the pair of heads which appeared on the front 
cover of the Association’s 1939 program. 

Character dolls were from the collection made 
by the New Orleans Works Progress Administra- 
tion Toy and Renovation Project and presented to 
the library for display in branch libraries. These 
dolls, representing local street characters, are from 
left to right: a Clothes-pole man; Praline vendor, 
with a basket of pralines on her arm; Washer- 
woman, with a clothes-basket on her head; and a 
Chimney-sweep. 

The display attracted much attention and com- 
ment from local patrons and visiting delegates to 
the Convention. 

DrYADES BRANCH 
New Orleans Public Library 
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Does the college faculty library committee have 
any responsibility in library interpretation? Colby 
Junior College believes so. The Library Commit- 
tee of this library-minded junior college has re- 
cently published a pictorial brochure of college 
life and activity which emphasizes particularly the 
need for a new library building. The title of the 
brochure is In the Shadow of Old Kearsarge. 


Visual Materials (A.L.A. Leads #7 rev. 1939) 
is the vade mecum that everyone who is in any 
way responsible for planning or preparing library 
exhibits and displays has wished for. The latest 
revision is prepared by Ruth T. Manlove, Hazel 
K. Levins, and Janet Zimmerman of the A.L.A. 
Publicity Committee. It contains lists of charts, 
models, exhibits, lantern slides, filmstrips, maps, 
motion picture films, pictures, and posters which 
may be begged, borrowed, rented, or purchased 
outright. The time and labor saved by having a 
copy available will certainly repay the cost (50c) 
many times over. It is our first choice for the 
small library's publicity bookshelf. 


In sharp contrast with many public library 
flyers which fill their columns with circulation and 
registration statistics is the Morrill Memorial Li- 
brary leaflet What Is a Good Library? (Norwood, 
Mass.). In brief terse paragraphs, separately cap- 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


tioned, it sets forth the salient points regarding 
the service and functions of the library, and is 
altogether readable and human. It is well printed 
on an attractive blue stock. 


One does not, without a twinge of envy, men- 
tion the Port Library (Beloit, Kans.) and its cap- 
tain, Vera A. oye She does all that is ex- 
pected of a librarian—and more. She is ad- 
ministrator, for selector, lecturer to disciples of 
culture and Rotarians, and one who upholds the 
tradition of scholarship and a love of books. To 
judge from a book-mark cut she recently sent us, 
the Port Library might easily be mistaken for a 
private home. Somewhere in the bowels of this 
pleasant-looking dwelling is a printing press, 
where Miss Pearson turns out reports, handbooks, 
booklists, letterhead paper, sentiments, book- 
marks, and all the other paraphernalia of library 
publicity. She has an appreciative eye and ear for 
ideas wisely and beautifully put, and she is acutely 
aware of her readers’ wants. Speaking of her re- 
cent Books for Men booklist, she writes shrewdly: 


“Too often, and possibly with some justice, men have 
the idea that libraries are for women. This is lament- 


ably true in smaller towns, I believe. But I find that 
men are subtly flattered by a special listing of moons 
that they can see at a glance are ‘right down thei 

alley." Likewise, women, when presented with a men's 


listing, are gratified by the implication that they can 
read anything men can: so all are pleased.’ 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. The price indicated should accompany all 
requests. 

ibraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimare, Harold W. Tucker, 
chairman. Do not neglect to inform the Committee as 
to whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house for 
information on lists available or in progress. Samples 
of lists, even if not intended for listin in the Forum, 
are desired ; please mark such lists clendly “not available 
for distribution.’ 

An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


Detroit public lib 
Here and there among 1939 technical titles for 
small libraries 8p 39 mimeo 
ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 
* Americas to the South 4p "39 3c 
*Dance—historic and modern (Art booklist 
no 54) 6p "39 4c 
*Dutch and Flemish painting (Art booklist 
no 53) 6p 39 4c 
*"Folk Larnin’” around the world, a list of 
books on folk-lore 15p °39 5c 
*Industrial safety 20p ‘40 mimeo 7c 
*Of the printing of books 8p °40 Sc 
*Some modern European novels 12p rev '40 5c 
JAMES JEROME HI 1 reference lib 
*Business books for small libraries 4p °39 
mimeo 
MINNEAPOLIS public lib 
*A ballet booklist 4p '39 mimeo 3c 
*The curtain rises, a list of recent plays 6p '39 
mimeo 3c 
*Following the sun 4p '39 mimeo 3c 
*Novels too good to miss 6p "39 mimeo 3c 


One hundred worth while books 4p '39 mimeo 
3c 
NEWARK public lib 
*About New Jersey 1p '39 
Adventures by air, land and sea 1p °39 
*Books to make life easier, a practical reading 
list for women 1p '39 
*Housing comes of age 2p ‘40 
The pleasant art of getting your own library 
26p °39 10c 
A thousand of the best novels 39p '39 15 
*Whither Europe 1p °39 
QUEENS BoROUGH public lib Readers’ advisory 
service 
*The 52 list outstanding novels of 1939 4p "39 
multi 114 
*The “Must” books of fiction covering the last 
four years, 1936-1939 8p '39 mimeo 3c 
*Your future career [Ser.2] 4p '39 mimeo 2c 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE library 
Background reading series 
1. Making the most of your opportunities 
2p °39 Ic 
For successful secretaries 2p "39 Ic 
For modern business women 2p '39 Ic 
For new young business men 2p "39 Ic 
Looking toward a career in advertising 
2p °39 1c 
6. For successful salesmen 2p ‘39 1c 
— executive’s model office library 2p '39 


: 
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(All the above publications for 5c plus post- 


age) 
St. PAu public lib 
Books for men 4p ’40 mimeo 
Indians of the Enchanted desert 2p ‘40 mimeo 
Modern art in America 4p '40 mimeo 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly column, sponsored by the Junior Mem- 
bers Rqund Table of the American Library Association, 
is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrating the 
activities of the younger librarians. Junior groups are 
asked to send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual librarians 
pertaining to the work and welfare of library assistants 
are also welcome. Material submitted for publication 
should be addressed to the Round Table’s editorial repre- 
sentative and pqeveniies’ ": Marian C. Young, es 
Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Chairman’s Column 


O library association is so strong that it can 

afford not to utilize fully the willingness 
on the part of any of its members to work toward 
the accomplishment of its objectives. Great as 
have been the achievements of library associations, 
their slates are not yet wiped clear of work to 
be done. 

It is commonly acknowledged that a sizeable 
percentage of the people in the United States do 
not have any type of library service, while another 
large group is inadequately served, that many 
state library laws are ineffective, and that a large 
proportion of the public has not been convinced 
of the value of libraries. In addition, many prob- 


lems in personnel, administration, and _profes- 
sional education are still to be dealt with satis- 
factorily. These are not problems which can be 


solved entirely by the work of A.L.A. Head- 
quarters or by a small group of library leaders 
in each state. They must be recognized and ac- 
cepted as the problems of the entire membership 
and solved, if they are, as such. 

Any state organization which sincerely accepts 
its responsibility of furthering library service and 
of improving the quality of that service will real- 
ize the basic necessity of an inclusive and vitally 
interested membership. It will make the effort 
to enlist the membership of all librarians in the 


HOW TO 
By Elizabeth C 


The original purpose of the Junior Members 
Round Table, as has been frequently stated, was 
purely social. Briefly, the group was formed to 
unite the younger members of the library pro- 
fession for social purposes, in the hope that they 
would participate more actively in national and 
local conferences. These aims, we all know, 
have long since been superseded by more pro- 
fessional ambitions. 

It is well for all of us, I think, to look back 
thru the files of our professional magazines and 
to reread the various criticisms of and suggestions 
for the Junior Members that have appeared at 


state and to direct their professional interest into 
channels which will contribute toward the solu- 
tion of the problems of library service. Not all 
association members will be committee members, 
but active regional groups within the state can 
provide an opportunity for free discussion and 
work in the local area. 

In the state Junior Member groups is found 
no small percentage of those who could con- 
stitute a vitally interested membership. Some 
state associations have already turned to produc- 
tive channels the interest and energy of their 
younger members. This has been done by en- 
couraging them, financially or otherwise, in the 
projects which they have undertaken, and by 
inviting their cooperation in the general work of 
the association. The Missouri Junior Member, a 
successful quarterly which the Missouri Juniors 
have issued during the past four years, has been 
adopted as the official organ of the Missouri 
Library Association for the coming year. Miss 
Frances A. Hannum, president of the Michigan 
Library Association, writes that this year the 
Executive Board has chosen one, two, or more 
Junior Members to act on each committee. She 
explains, ‘The Executive Board of the Association 
realizes that leadership must be developed if li- 
brary progress in Michigan is to continue. This 
year, we have, therefore, endeavored to put Junior 
Members on every committee in order to acquaint 
them more thoroly with the work of the Asso- 
ciation and to discover leadership.”” Miss Sarah 
B. Askew, President of the New Jersey Library 
Association, writes, “The only way we are going 
to advance in library work and in giving to the 
people a sense of the necessity of libraries is by 
all of us working together . . . there are almost 
limitless possibilities with this cooperation.” 

IRENE FETTY 


STRENGTHEN THE STATE JUNIOR GROUP 
Madden, Chairman, JMRT, New Jersey Library Association 


frequent intervals. We should study these arti- 
cles periodically to see if and how we have im- 
proved. The Junior Members continue to receive 
criticism that the activities they engage in are not 
peculiar to them as younger librarians. Appar- 
ently we need to formulate very definitely our 
present purpose in such a way as to convince our 
critics that our Round Table really has a right to 
exist and to be represented effectively in the 
national association. 

In New Jersey the Junior Members have a 
county chairman appointed for each county in 
the state. This chairman’s duty is to get in 
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touch with other Juniors in her locality, to bring 
them together a few times between the two large 
state meetings each year, to interest newcomers 
in’ the profession in joining the Junior Member 
group, and of course at the same time, the state 
organization. Finally these county chairmen co- 
operate with the State Executive Board in carry- 
ing out the projects undertaken each year. Another 
method of obtaining widespread participation is 
to select the members of the State Executive 
Board from different localities—or, when the 
state is too large to make that feasible, the vari- 
ous committee chairmen could be chosen from 
different counties or regions. As Junior Member 
chairman, I have tried as far as possible to follow 
this plan in New Jersey this year. 

The New Jersey Junior Members Round Table 
is rather proud of two of its most recent achieve- 
ments. The first is the Survey of Special Collec- 
tions in New Jersey, which New Jersey librarians 
agree will certainly prove extremely valuable. The 
other project was in connection with the New 
Jersey Library Association's Fiftieth Anniversary 
celebration. The Anniversary Committee asked 
the Junior Members to organize a series of Pil- 
grimages to historic libraries in the state. An 
attractive and informative folder was the result 
of the Committee's efforts. 


One of our current projects is our Membership 
Committee, which is working to recruit Junior 
Members for the American Library Association 
and for the New Jersey Library Association. I 
think a Membership Committee might well exist 
in each State Junior group, for the added purpose 
of contacting newcomers to the profession. This 
committee could keep track of new appointments 
thru the district or county chairmen and also thru 
the lists or personal notices appearing in the 
Library Journal, the state library publications, and 
the alumni papers of the various library schools. 
This ties up with what I consider one of the 
most important programs for Junior Members— 
that of orientation to the profession. The state 
group or the Membership Committee, as the case 
may be, could send a representative to speak to 
the classes in neighboring library schools, in- 
forming them of the existence, activities, and 
value of the Junior Members Round Table. 
Another excellent method is to invite the li- 
brary school students, when distance does not 
prevent, to attend the Junior Member meetings 
and social activities. 


If some of the younger librarians are not able 
to attend the National or State Association meet- 
ings, this should not prevent their knowledge 
of the activities and plans of their Junior Mem- 
ber group. Besides articles of national interest 
in the JMRT section of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, there should also be publicity items in local 
professional publications. In New Jersey, we 


have a Junior Member Publicity Chairman, who 
is also a member of the State Publicity Commit- 
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tee, thus making an effective link between the 
two groups. 

The New Jersey Library Association this year 
decided to invite the Junior Member Chairman 
to attend Executive Board meetings at which 
matters of general policy were to be discussed. 
The Junior Member Chairman is also a member 
of the State Coordinated Council, together with 
the President of the State Library Association, a 
member of the State Library Commission, and the 
heads of the Trustees, School Librarians, County 
Librarians, and Special Libraries Sections. In 
this way we have been able to work in coop- 
eration with other professional groups in the 
state, without any question of our being simply 
an age group. 

We in New Jersey have had a very valuable 
contact with the neighboring Juniors of the 
Metropolitan New York area. On several occa- 
sions we have been able to achieve an effective 
collaboration and exchange of ideas between the 
two groups. 

In closing may I say that I think there is one 
secret of the success that has characterized the 
various Junior Member undertakings in the eight 
years of their existence as a Round Table. This 
is the fact that they have learned to combine 
social pleasure with really intensive work. In 
New Jersey and New York, I know, most of our 
Committee meetings are combined with luncheon, 
tea or dinner, or they may take the form of 
informal and jolly gatherings at someone's home. 
Thus we do not feel that our professional activi- 
ties have simply filled our free hours with 
drudgery or dull meetings. Then, too, our ac- 
quaintance with neighboring Juniors has often 
been used to the advantage of our own libraries, 
in the exchange of reference material, or in track- 
ing down some elusive information thru a Junior 
in whose special field the subject lies. 


Southwestern District Reports 


{This material has been collected by Marguerite 
Morris, Secretary, Southwest District. } 


ARKANSAS 
Officers: , 


Chairman: Gordon L. Bennett, Pulaski 
County Library, Little Rock 

Vice Chairman: Marguerite Morris, 
Arkansas Library, Fayetteville 

Secretary-treasurer: Frances Barnett, Little Rock Public 
Library 


librarian, 


University of 


The second annual meeting of the Junior Mem- 
bers of the Arkansas Library Association was 
held following a breakfast on Friday, November 
10. New officers were elected at that time. 


Projects for the coming year were discussed 
and it was decided to complete the directory of 
Arkansas librarians which was started by the 
State Library Commission last year. Georgia 
Coffin, Henderson. College, Arkadelphia, was 
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made chairman of the committee to work on this 
project. 

It was announced that at the general meeting 
the JMRT was officially recognized by the State 
Association and voted to be included in the 
budget. 


It was decided to charge a membership fee of 
25¢c to take care of incidental expenses which 
might arise during the year. 


LOUISIANA 
Officers: 


Chairman: Patricia Catlett, librarian, Lake Charles 
High School 


Vice Chairman: Margaret Reed, librarian, East Baton 
Rouge Parish Library 


Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Maude O. Brocessard, S. L. L., 
Lafayette 


Executive Board: Grey Hughes, L. S. U.; Margaret 
Burke, librarian, Xavier University, New Orleans 


Chairman of Index Project: Sallie Farrell, Louisiana 
Library Commission 


The Junior Members have a regular section in 
the Bulletin of the Louisiana Library Association. 
Evelys Peters and Mr. Evelyn Stuart Cormier are 
the editors of this column, and do a splendid 
job of collecting news about Junior Members. 

The group is cooperating with the national 
project on local indexes, and plans to edit a 
supplement to the directory of Louisiana librar- 
ians, which was compiled by Junior Members last 
year. 

The State Library Conference will be in Lafay- 
ette in the spring. 


OKLAHOMA 
Officers: 


Chairman: Lee Spencer, Oklahoma Baptist University 
Library, Shawnee 


Vice Chairman: Eugenia Maddox, Tulsa Public 
Library 


Secretary-treasurer: Mary Sims, Tulsa Public Library 


The meeting of the Junior Members at the 
state library conference this fall at Ada, Okla., 
was marked by a general discussion led by Hazel 
Whaley, retiring chairman, on basic organization. 
It was the consensus of the group that an active 
membership campaign be instigated for the state. 

Under these circumstances a formal project 
has not yet been undertaken. The officers of 
the organization are receiving suggestions for a 
suitable project and hope to obtain a mail ballot 
from the membership soon on proposed organized 
activities. Some study of state library conditions 
or problems will probably be made by the Junior 
Members. 

We shall welcome any suggestions from out- 
siders. Oklahoma and its institutions do not have 
the strength of tradition that endows other states, 
but library prospects are bright. 
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TEXAS 
Officers: 


Chairman: Mary Elizabeth Riley, Public Library, 
San Antonio 

Co-chairman: Ruth Gray, Newman High School, 
Sweetwater 

Secretary: Mrs. Mary F. Rivas, Tom Green County 
Library, San Angelo 


The state meetings will be held next May. 
The meeting of last spring has been reported. 

Last year the Junior Members undertook to 
secure Supporting Members for the Texas Library 
Association, the money for these memberships to 
be used in the work of the People’s Library 
Movement. The People’s Library Movement is 
the organized group of interested citizens, who 
are working to secure state aid for libraries in 
Texas. This year the People’s Library Movement 
is in the process of enlarging and reorganizing. 
The Junior Members have offered their help in 
contacting key people and otherwise helping to 
organize the small local groups in rural com- 
organization. 


News Notes 


Have you read Norma Olin Ireland’s article ‘‘Junior 
Members and local history’’ in the January issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin? 

We we we 


An interesting symposium on exchange of positions is 
in the same issue. 
We we 


New Jersey has a new committee which hopes to 
develop an angle of library publicity herefore untouched 
by the JMRT. The Speakers committee (Helen L. Todd, 
chairman) hopes to draw up a list of librarians who 
are willing to address clubs of educational groups on 
library subjects of interest to the general public. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Margaret Knoll, Assistant Circulation Librarian, Penn- 
sylvania State College Library, is secretary of the Eastern 
District. Miss Knoll was chairman of the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the Pennsylvania Library Associa- 
tion for 1938-39 and is on the Executive Board of the 
same group this year. 

We 


Fannie Schmitt, Senior High School Library, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., is a member of the Staff Orientation Com- 
mittee. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
The Nominating Committee is camposed of: 

Lois M. Zimmerman, Librarian, Broadway Branch, 

Indianapolis Public Library, Ch. 


Emmy Lou Schwalb, Reference Dept., Denver Public 
Library 

Katharine M. Stokes, Acting Reference Librarian, 
Swarthmare Colle Library, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Emma Louise Wills, Librarian, College of Education, 
University of Alabama 


The Committee is getting in touch with each state 
Junior group in an effort to select the best possible 
nominees. The Committee will also be glad to receive 
suggestions from any Junior Members. 
tian to sources from which information can be obtained, 
instead of repeating the material. 


A.L.A. AT CINCINNATI 
The Junior Librarians Section is vitally interested in 
plans for the A.L.A. Conference in Cincinnati, May 26- 
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N building up an informational file on any 

city, librarians should not fail to appeal to 
newspapers in their area for copies of the bro- 
chures put out by their advertising and circula- 
tion departments. Designed primarily to give the 
prospective advertiser a true picture of the market 
reached by the paper, these booklets contain much 
gazeteer information. Altho the librarians could 
doubtless find most of the given statistics in 
standard reference tools, here they are graphi- 
cally presented by charts, maps, etc., designed to 
make them immediately understood. With the 
ever growing emphasis on visual aids in edu- 
cation, librarians must be on the lookout for 
attractive means of presenting the facts at their 
disposal. 

Circulation departments of important metro- 
politan dailies often issue rather elaborate book- 
lets analyzing the types of readers reached by 
their publication. Frequently there are detailed 
maps showing residence of various income groups 
and much statistical information such as popu- 
lation analysis, number of marriages, gross amount 
of food sales, number of food and drug outlets, 
car sales, and even aggregate savings deposits. 

These pamphlets are interesting in themselves 
as examples of good typography. Many are 
amply illustrated with pictures of typical indus- 
tries, and important public buildings. There are 
frequent revisions or entirely new pamphlets, as 
the market information must be kept up to date. 


Most metropolitan dailies have a public service 
department, and a letter addressed there and point- 
ing out the library's needs and interests will prob- 
ably bring in, just for the asking, a wealth of 
really valuable material for the pamphlet file. 

EUNICE MOHR 
Journalism librarian 
University of Illinois 


WM 


In answer to many inquiries from our readers 
we are happy to report that the announcement in 
the press that our editor, Stanley J. Kunitz, is a 
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_.. at random 


member of the new publishing firm of Howell, 
Soskin & Co., New York City, betokens no radi- 
cal change in the editorial management or policy 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin. Mr. Kunitz, in 
an advisory capacity, will continue as editorial 
director of the Bulletin, and he promises that his 
“Roving Eye’ department will appear regularly, 
as usual, in these pages. 

The new publishing house with which Mr 
Kunitz is associated retains most of the editorial 
and business personnel of the New York office 
of Stackpole Sons and will act as sales represen- 
tative for Stackpole Sons of Harrisburg, Pa., altho 
the two firms have no other connection. The 
board of directors of Howell, Soskin & Co. in 
cludes Frank Manheim, William Soskin, Virginia 
Howell Mussey, Ward Greene, and Mr. Kunitz. 

In its opening announcement Howell, Soskin 
& Co. lists books by Justice Harlan F. Stone of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, Josef Stalin, John Harri- 
man, and others. 

we ee 

The Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota recently announced their acceptance of 
a memorial fund presented by the family and 
friends of the late Wilbur C. Hadden, former 
member of the Wilson Company staff, who was 
killed in an automobile accident October 7, 1939 
The income from the fund will be devoted to the 
annual purchase of fine art-photographic books 
for the Arthur Upson Room in the University of 
Minnesota Library. The books will be marked 
with a suitable commemorative bookplate 

The Carnegie Public Library, Trinidad, Colo., 
offers free to libraries that will pay the expressage 
the following three sets of medical books: 

George Blumer edition of Billings-Forchheimer’s 7T/ 

peusis of Internal Diseases 6 vols 1924 


Surgical Monographs 4 vols 1933 
Neuhof—Transplantation of Tissues 
Pool & Stillman—Surgery of the Spleen 
Cannon—Traumatic Shock 
Steindler—Upper Extremity 

Gynecological and Obstetrical Monographs 11 vols 1 
Kosmak—Toxemias of Pregnancy 
Frank—Gynecological and Obstetrical Pathology 
Taussig—Diseases of the Vulva 
Ehrenfest—Birth Injuries of the Child 
Davis—Complications of Pregnancy 
Novak—Menstruation and its Disorders 
Culbertson—Pelvic Surgery 
Rubin—Symptoms in Gynecology 
Norris—G ynecological and Obstetrical Tuberculosi 
Newell—Cesarean Section 
Polak—Pelvic Imflammation in Women 


Write to Mrs. Ruth A. Justin, the librarian. 


oe oo 
we 
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The Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, 
Mont., has a long list of duplicate government 
documents and magazines which are available to 
libraries willing to pay the cost of transportation. 
Write to Margaret Fulmer, the librarian, for the 
list. 

Miss Fulmer, incidentally, informs us that the 
Montana State Association will hold its meeting 
in Billings May 20-21. 


) aa) bb 
ve ve ve 


Colorado is proud of her outstanding writers. 
Some are native born, others have sought the 
state for various reasons. Denver now ranks 
high as a writing center in America. A booklet 
called Colorado Writers: first series, 1939, has 
recently been published by the Denver Public 
Library. It was written by Lorene L. Scott, 
supervising assistant in the Reference Department, 
who, since 1930 has been gathering material about 
these contemporary writers for the library files. 
This publication gives short biographical sketches 
of over one hundred living Colorado authors, 
their addresses and a list of their works. It can 
be bought by sending fifty cents to the Denver 
Public Library, Denver, Colo 


A County and Regional Institute will be held 
at Louisiana State University Library School 
April 1-6, followed by a two- or three-day in- 
spection trip of the parish and regional libraries 
of Louisiana. The Institute will be open to 
graduates of library schools with one year's ex- 
perience in public library work, or to non-gradu- 
ates with two or more years’ experience in public 
library work. The fee will be five dollars. The 
average living expense for the week including 
room and board will probably be fifteen dollars. 
The inspection trip will cost from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars, depending upon the number 
taking it. Harriet C. Long, of Oregon State 
Library, is working out the general plan. 


To the Editor: 

A nation-wide plan for a concrete expression 
on the part of American children for the home- 
less children of Europe and Asia has been or- 
ganized with Dorothy Canfield Fisher as national 
chairman, Mrs. Henry S. Canby as secretary, and 
Pearl Buck, literary chairman. 

The plan is to place in American schools, pub- 
lic, private and parochial, during the week of 
April 22-30 tin cans (a million have been do- 
nated) to hold such contributions as children may 
voluntarily place in them. Penny contributions 
will be welcomed. These contributions will go 
into a fund for all children exiled from their 
fatherland—Chinese, Polish, Spanish, Czech, 
Slovak, German, Austrian, Finnish 

The money will be distributed by an_ inde- 
pendent jury of award to responsible, well-organ- 
ized relief associations already operating in the 
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four great fields; Roman Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
estant and non-sectarian (for whom the Quakers 
will act). None of the money contributed will 
go for overhead expense. 


But there is more to this well conceived plan 
than an expression of heartfelt sympathy and 
friendliness by children for children all over the 
world, significant as that may be. Wisely carried 
out such a plan cannot fail to enlarge the bound- 
aries of the minds of boys and girls who have 
always taken freedom for granted. 

In a recent letter Dorothy Canfield writes: 

“I want to ask your help along library lines, all over 
the country in what seems to me one of the most vital 
and creative efforts for a better understanding of what it 
means to be an American among our millions of school 
children. I believe the librarians’ cooperation with the 
schools will make our campaign so much more realistic 
and helpful. 

Will you act as chairman of a Library Committee for 
the Crusade? I should make it clear that we do not wish 
to impose any program or activity on the libraries.’’ 

The Library Committee is now in process of 
formation. Irene Smith of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, Mrs. Grace Cartmel of the Queens- 
borough Public Library, Mabel Williams, Super- 
intendent of Work with Schools in the New 
York Public Library, Anne T. Eaton of Lincoln 
School, Jacqueline Overton of Westbury, Long 
Island, have already consented to serve with me 
and the names of others will be added as soon 
as acceptances are received. 

Those who wish a more detailed statement re- 
garding the Children’s Crusade should write to 
the offices, Children’s Crusade for Children, Em- 
pire State Building, New York. 

ANNE CARROLL MOoRE 
Chairman Library Committee, 


Children’s Crusade for Children 


In the “Biographical Key to Spring Authors”’ 
which appeared in the last issue of the Bulletin 
no mention was made of the fact that the Mac- 
millan Company has a considerable supply of 
biographical material. 

A partial list of the writers on whom librarians 
may secure either a short biographical sketch or 
a brochure follows: Phyllis Bentley, Edna Lee 
Booker, Vera Brittain, Lorraine Carr, Dorothy 
Cornish, Paul Russell Cutright, Jonathan Daniels, 
Frances Gaither, Joseph Gollomb, Martin Hare, 
Stewart Holbrook, Alex Hudson, C. P. Lee, 
Richard Llewellyn, Karl Loewenstein, Salvador 
de Madariaga, John Masefield, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Carl Van Doren. 


Ww 


Hanor A. Webb's fifteenth annual list, The 
High School Science Library for 1938-1939, is 
available from the compiler at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., for fifteen 
cents. 











{A monthly review of non-subscription oo 
The judgments expressed are independent of ilson 
Company. Communications should be 7 Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


HEN this issue appears there will be less 

than ten days remaining to submit your 
Home Reference List. The first list to arrive was 
waiting for me on my return to Nashville, January 
2. If this is any indication there will be many 
good lists. Remember, you may submit a list 
individually or collectively. One list received 
represents the joint effort of an entire college li- 
brary staff. Remember also that you are to include 
periodicals for the American home. But above 
all, remember that all lists must reach me in 
Nashville by midnight March 10, 1940. 


Current Biographies 


Three of the four recommendations presented 
before the San Francisco meeting of reference li- 
brarians are on the way to realization. A compre- 
hensive current reference review will be included 
in the new A.C.R.L. Journal. The proposed ency- 
clopedia of sports is being sponsored jointly by 
the A.C.R.L. and the American Physical and 
Health Education Association. As a result of 
Donna L. Root’s paper at least three current 
biographical projects have appeared. 





Home Reference Library Contest 


For the best list of reference books and 
periodicals for the American home the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin offers thru its Current 
Reference Books department choice of any 
one of the Kunitz-Haycraft Author Books 
and publication of the list. Any librarian 
or group of librarians may submit one or 
more lists subject to the following rules: 


1. The list price come of the library must nox 
exceed $100, aad ¥ plan indicating what is 
to be bought w ith the first $25, the next 
$25 and the last 50 must be included. 

2. Lists are to on 8 x 11 paper, full 
bibliographic in ‘-¥- is to be provided, 
and a top sheet for the contestant’s name 
and address is to be included. 

3. All lists must reach Louis Shores, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville, Tennessee, by 
midnight March 10, om 

4. This contest is open any reader of the 
Wilson Library Baltes except the edi- 
tors, judges, and the iate families. 
he judges are May pe Fn Becker, New 
The ied City ; Norma Olin Ireland Altadena, 
Calif. ; Genevieve Mac » Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; Marian Manley, Newark, N.J. 











For some time now the National cyclopedia of 
American biography has been furnishing its sub- 
scribers with loose-leaf sketches of notables which 
are ultimately incorporated in the so-called ‘‘cur- 
rent series’ volumes. This service, however, has 
been so irregular that I undertook to outline a 
proposal over a year ago to the company for a 
current biographical service for libraries. To date 
no further steps have been taken by the James T. 
White Company, as far as I know. 

In the meantime, at the specific request of ref- 
erence librarians, The H. W. Wilson Company has 
published and distributed a prospectus for A cumu- 
lative bulletin of current biography to be issued 
monthly. The plan is exceedingly promising since 
in one alphabetic sequence there are provided 
both sketches and references to current newspaper 
and periodical articles on the biographer. Inter- 
national in scope and reliably prepared this service 
could mean much to reference workers. 

But under date of December 16, 1939, comes 
the proposal for still a third current biographical 
service. A. N. Marquis Company, since 1899 pub- 
lishers of the basic Who’s Who in America, 
“rehearses” a Current biographical reference serv- 
ice, to be published every two weeks or month as 
a supplement to the biennial volume. Included 
in this service are two parts: (1) Who's who in 
the news, which follows the Who's who in 
America style, and (2) In the news and why, a 
more sprightly treatment of the biographical ma- 
terial, comparable somewhat to the style of the 
Kunitz “Biographical Bookshelf." There are in 
addition such special features proposed as a table 
of the most prominent names in the news, refer- 
ence calls as reported in the Chicago Public 
Library, presidential candidates, and a list of best 
selling volumes. 


Reference librarians’ pleasure over the response 
aroused by their request has already given way to 
perplexity and concern. Which of these three 
services shall we take since the budget in most 
cases will not permit all three? Without under- 
taking to arbitrate, it would be safe to say that 
some cooperation among these three agencies is 
highly desirable, not only from the standpoint of 
libraries but from the necessity of protecting 
business investments. Unquestionably libraries 
cannot support all three. This department there- 
fore suggests that before any further steps are 
taken all three agencies should confer with the 
others and with representative reference librarians. 

The need for current biographical material is 
real but at the same time inadequate to support 
three enterprises. 
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Things To Come 


The following letter from Leonard M. Payne is 
the best bit of news I have had from abroad: 

I have just seen your reference in the December Wii- 
son Library Bulletin expressing the hope that I might still 
be able to send my contribution on British reference books 
of 1939 as promised, and that you had written to me. 

I am afraid your letter has not reached me; and I am 
wondering whether your omission of Edmonton from the 
address may provide the explanation. 

I am warking on my notes and hope to dispatch them 
early next week. I hope they will be in time. 


Accordingly, the April issue will carry Mr. 
Payne's notes. May will bring the winning Home 
Reference Library. In June I publish the third an- 
nual list of outstanding reference books as selected 
by a jury of reference librarians. I am still hope- 
ful that Mr. Rasmussen will be able to prepare his 
list of current French and German reference titles. 
If the war permits this will also be included in 
one of the spring issues. 


On Japanese Dictionaries 


Dear Sir: 

In the December issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, I saw your edition of Mr. Yamamoto’s 
valuable collection of dictionaries and books for 
foreign students of the Japanese language. As I 
have studied Japanese for about six years, two of 
which I spent at Tokyo, I am well acquainted 
with most of these books and have come to ap- 
preciate them. 

Yet, I missed some two or three books which 
were of great use to me in studying Japanese lan- 
guage and writing. For the first group (Japanese- 
English), there is a handy dictionary of about 
1500 pages: Sanseido’s College Japanese-English 
Dictionary (12th ed. in 1938), Sanseido Com- 
pany Ltd. 1 Jimbocho, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. 
Price: Y 3.50. 

Another, more voluminous Japanese-English dic- 
tionary is that of Inoue which, as far as I know, 
is generally considered as the outstanding standard- 
work of this kind (only a recently published 
Japanese-German Dictionary of Kimura may be 
compared with it). As I have no copy of Inoue’s 
Dictionary, I cannot give you any details about 
publisher and price. But if you are interested in 
getting them, I can obtain the required informa- 
tion without any difficulty from my friends at 
Tokyo. 


Finally, for the third group, there is the “Kan- 
jirin,” an extremely valuable book for studying 
Chinese-Japanese characters. It is the only syste- 
matical handbook which gives also the “Kun” 
(Japanese) readings of characters (a similar work 
for Chinese only, having been published by Wie- 
ger, already many years ago). You will find all 
details concerning the “Kanjirin’’ in the enclosed 
prospectus which I just happened to have with 
me. 

These few suggestions are by no means in- 
tended to be a complete supplement, but according 
to my own experience and that of other foreign 
students of Japanese language and writing, these 
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books are so useful that they ought to be men- 
tioned in any collection of this kind. 
ARNOLD LADEMANN 


Catholic Reference Books 


The November issue of the Catholic Library 
World calls attention to omissions in both 
Mudge’s Reference books of 1935-1937 and in 
Shore's Basic reference books. Commenting on the 
former (p. 59) the reviewer writes, 

‘**. . . Under Religion, there are nineteen titles, six of 
which are Catholic publications but in no case is this 
distinction noted other than in a citation to the main 
work where the information is found. It is regrettable 
that many important works of Catholic interest and au- 
thority published within the time limits of this bibliog- 
raphy have been omitted, such as the 

revised edition of Butler’s Lives of the saints. 
The Loyola education digest which is a continuation. 
Roman index of forbidden books. 
Willging’s Index to, American Catholic pamphlets. 
Brown's International Index to Catholic biographies. 
O'Rourke's Library handbook for Catholic readers. 
Lynn's Alternative classification for Catholic books. 
Official Catholic directories of both England and 
America. 
Conway's Catholic Unity League Library list— 
to indicate but a few of these works so essential not only 
to Catholic libraries but to public libraries offering a 
semblance of reference service to Catholic patrons. 

“‘To Catholic librarians it is enough to mention these 
items; to others inclusion in Miss Mudge’s work would 
lend that definite assurance to reference selection that the 
vast majority derive from the list. If the principle ‘the 
greatest good to the greatest number of persons’ holds 
meaning for us and our fellow reference librarians the 
supplement to Miss Mudge’s Guide must be expanded 
with Catholicana.”’ 


Commenting on Shores Basic reference books, 
(p. 61) 


“We believe that the New Catholic Dictionary de- 
serves to be included as a satisfactory abridgement of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. The minimum price of the Douai 
Bible is given incorrectly as $7.50 instead of $1.50.”’ 


I believe reference librarians will want to note 
these additions and corrections. 


83. Literary Allusions 


CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
1939. 567p. $2.50 


Scope: English and American writers, works, charac- 
ters, etc. 7 
Arranged: Alphabetically. 


This is based on Sir Paul Harvey’s Oxford com- 
panion to English literature. The publishers in- 
dicate that ‘‘all those entries which deal with the 
central matter of English literature have been re- 
tained, though often in a shortened form.” In 
addition a greater number of entries on contem- 
porary English and American writers are included, 
and a few summary articles of periods and literary 
forms have been added. For the small library 
with a limited budget here is a good allusion 
book at half the price of the Companion. The 
large library will probably want both, but the li- 
brary that can have only one and can afford it 
should favor the Companion. 








Russian 


84. 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-RUSSIAN POCKET 
Dictionary, {Soviet Orthography}. By Walde- 
mar Schapiro. N.Y. F. S. Crofts & Co. 1939. 
384p. $1.50 

For the general library with insufficient demand 
to warrant the purchase of a larger dictionary this 
is a good buy. Unquestionably the Russian lan- 
guage is bound to increase in importance to the 
point where no library will care to be without at 
least one bilingual dictionary. 


85. Came the War 


War SUPPLEMENT TO COMPTON'S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, an alphabetical reference book of 
the European war: persons, places, and events; 
armies, navies, air forces, and economic resources; 
weapons, tactics, and strategy. . . Chicago, F. E. 
Compton & Company, c¢.1939. 102p. (Sent to 
Compton subscribers). 

This is the most timely, compact, and readable 
volume on the world’s number one news subject 
yet issued. The editors have done an especially 
good job of selection by including for topical 
headings the terms and names that grace our 
newspaper headlines and radio flashes most fre- 
quently. With this volume one can readily solve 
the mysteries of unpronounceable names, hidden 
lakes, streamlined strategies and isolated historical 
allusions with which too many commentators con- 
found their listeners or readers. 

Among the excellent quick-reference devices 
none is more commendable than the opening vital- 
fact summary paragraphs preceding articles on 
notable persons and nations in the spotlight. 
Equally helpful is the index in back. Applying 
the acid test, I checked one hundred names and 
topics appearing in the current newspaper and 
news magazine and only one—Mannerheim—was 
missing from the Compton index. Such subjects 
as balloon barrage, blitzkrieg, ciphers and codes, 
convoy, division, Maginot line, neutrality, propa- 
ganda, and western front are given careful treat- 
ment. Such names as Carol of Rumania, Gamelin, 
Himmler, Hore-Belisha, Molotov, not to mention 
the more obvious ones, indicate an appreciation of 
who's who in the news. 


Complementing the clear, direct language are 
bled photos teeming with action, many black and 
white maps that bring military campaigns into 
high relief, and statistical tables that count. 
Among the latter the comparisons in land, air, and 
sea force are vital as are the many estimates of 
economic equipment. The characteristic Compton 
good binding and attractive makeup contribute to 
the value of this volume as a reference tool. A 
note to the subscriber suggests there will be sub- 
sequent issues in this new service. Libraries will 
find this War supplement a life-saver for quick 
answers to reference questions about the world’s 
most important subject. 
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86. The Negro in the News 


1937-1938 News INDEX OF THE NORFOLK 
JOURNAL AND GuIDE, prepared by the staff of the 
Library of Fisk University under the supervision 
of Neil C. Van Dusen, Librarian, as a reliable 
source of information on contemporary Negro life 
and activities. Norfolk, Va., 1939. 71p. 

Arranged: For each year alphabetically by subject. 

This is the third in the series which began with 
an index for 1935 printed as a supplement to the 
April 4, 1936, issue of the newspaper. Both from 
the standpoint of bibliographic work and format 
this is undoubtedly the best of the three. Libra- 
ries serving Negro readers, reading interests, or 
research will find this reference tool highly useful. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them please send citations and infor- 
mation to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


30. In reply to Sister M. Dolorosa’s question about 
Adam and Eve's first daughter, Harry C. Bauer, 
Technical Librarian for T.V.A. and one of this 
department's best ‘‘fugitive-hunters,"’ has sent two 
interesting letters. In the first dated January 17, 
Mr. Bauer suggests that the answer may be found 
in Louis Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews. In his 
second letter he has actually located the answer 
in Ginzberg. Her name was Aclima. 


31. Mary C. Webb of Tuscumbia, Ala., writes, ‘‘If 
you happen to know the author of the poem, 
“Curfew shall not ring tonight,’’ I would cer 
tainly be glad to know. 


32. ‘“‘The cure for democracy is more democracy.’ 
Can anyone help Librarian Eulin Klyver Hobbie 
of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y.? 


33. “‘A new heart for a New Year, always."’ This 
one comes from my good friend, John Hall 
Jacobs, New Orleans Public Library. A reader 

wants the source of this quotation. 


34. ‘One of our patrons, a man past eighty years, 
wants very much to come into possession of a 
novel he read years ago, in which a dog named 
Tokan appears. He has inquired at several li 
braries to learn the author and title of the book, 
without success. From his summary of the story 
I judge that it resembles Curwood’s Kazan, but 
that is not what he wants. We would greatly 
appreciate the wanted book.’’ Nellie M. Brede 
hoft, librarian, Buffalo Township Public Library, 
Polo, Ill. 


35. “What are the titles and who are the composers 
of the two following sangs: 

1. First line is: Where is the heart that knows 
no hidden secrets. Refrain: Deep in 
heart there grows a crimson rose » Mag 

2. One of the lines of this song is: Ah, wake 
not from thy sweet repose. The composer | 
think might be Mendelssohn.”’ 

This request comes from Ernestine Hoskins, As 
sistant, Fine Arts Department, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 


36. What is the source of the following quotation 


‘‘From the rock-bound shores of Maine 
To the sunkist shores of California.’’ 


Requested by Roberta B. Sutton, Assistant Refer- 
ence Librarian, Chicago Public Library. 
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NOTES . 


By Edwin E. Williams 


A.L.A. Officers Nominated 


HE Nominating Committee has reported the 
following nominations for A.L.A. offices to 
be filled in the 1940 election: 

First vice-president and 
Brown, Iowa State College Library; 

Second vice-president: Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Pub 
lic Library, and Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University ; 

Treasurer: Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
Library ; 

Executive Board (two vacancies): Aubry Lee Graham, 
New Rochelle Public Library, Milton E. Lord, Boston 
Public Library, John S. Richards, University of Washing- 
ton Library, and Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public 
Library ; 

Council (six vacancies): J 
Memorial Library of Temple University; Robert B. 
Downs, New York University Libraries; Mary E. Foster, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; Ruth E. Hammond, 
Wichita City Library; Herman H. Henkle, Simmons Col- 


president elect Charles H. 


Milwaukee Publix 


Periam Danton, Sullivan 


lege School of Library Science; Julia Ideson, Houston 
Public Library; Evelyn Steel Little, Mills College Li- 
brary; L. Elsa Loeber, Chamber of Commerce of the State 


of New York Library; Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library; Martha M. Parks, Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education; Ralph R. Shaw, Gary Public Library ; 
and C. W. Sumner, Youngstown Public Library. 

Members of the Nominating Committee were Harrison 
W. Craver, chairman, Mabel R. Gillis, Rudolph H. Gjels- 
ness, Louis M. Nourse, Lois F. Shortess. 


Results of the election will be announced at 
the Cincinnati conference in May, at which time 
Essae Martha Culver, of the Louisiana State Li- 
brary Commission, will succeed Ralph Munn as 
president. 


Library Discounts 


In accordance with a resolution passed by the 
A.L.A. Council at Midwinter, President Munn 
invited librarians and publishers to attend a meet- 
ing in New York on January 29 to discuss the 
proposal of several publishers to put into im- 
mediate effect a maximum library discount of 
25 per cent. 

Approximately 150 librarians, from institutions 
in all sections of the country, and forty publishers 
attended. The meeting was opened with state- 
ments by Howard Lewis, vice-president of Dodd, 
Mead, and Co. and president of the Publishers’ 
Bureau, and Clarence E. Sherman, librarian of 
the Providence, R.I., Public Library. The follow- 
ing resolution was approved: 

“It is the sense of the librarians present at this 
meeting that: 

“Discounts to libraries should be based on the 
cost of doing the business, with variations in rate 
according to volume and other pertinent factors, 
and without discrimination in favor of commercial 
outlets. 

“The President (of the A.L.A.) should appoint 
a Committee to: 


“1. Summarize the findings of this meeting: 


“2. Hold itself in readiness to study with repre- 
sentatives of the book trade all phases of this pro- 
gram; 

“3. Take every legitimate and appropriate 
measure to safeguard the interests of libraries. 


Joint Committee on Library Action 


Members of the new A.L.A. Joint Committee 
on Library Action, which was authorized at Mid- 


winter meeting by the Council, have been an- 
nounced as follows: 
Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Wayne County Library 


Detroit, chairman; John D. Henderson, California State 
Library, Sacramento; Jane Morey, Duluth Public Library 
John S. Richards, University af Washington Librar 

Seattle; Gretchen Westervelt, School of Library Service 
Columbia University. Julia Wright Merrill, chief of th 
Public Library Division at A.L.A. Headquarters, will act 
as secretary. 

The membership of the new committee repre- 
sents public libraries, state and 
library associations, college and university libraries, 
and school libraries. Its purpose is to strengthen 
state library leadership by putting into effect state 
plans which call for correlation of state library 
agencies, and to bring together all groups, includ- 
ing school librarians, special librarians, trustees, 
etc. The A.L.A. Joint Committee is expected to 
collect and exchange ideas developed by smaller 
committees within each state. It is reported that 
the Colorado state committee has already been 


appointed. 


agencies state 


Friends of Libraries Meet 


The N. B. C. Red Network broadcast portions 
of the program of the Friends of Libraries lunch- 


eon held in New York on January 29. Speakers 
included Alice Duer Miller, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, and John Kieran. The toastmaster, 


Judge Edwin L. Garvin, former president of the 
board of trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
was introduced by L. Elsa Loeber, librarian of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce Library 
and chairman of the Friends of Libraries Commit- 
tee. Essae M. Culver, A.L.A. president-elect, 
Maurice L. Blinken, president of the Yonkers Pub- 
lic Library Board, and Richard Lawrence, president 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, brought 
greetings on behalf of the A.L.A., New York li- 
brary trustees, and the business men of New York. 
More than 400 guests were present, including 
trustees, authors, publishers, and librarians. 
Judge Garvin referred to the friends of libraries 
movement as ‘‘a spontaneous expression of the 
interest of thousands of American citizens in their 
community libraries.” He added, “In a time of 
crisis and confusion it is essential that average 
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citizens as well as writers and leaders of opinion 
take fresh interest in the functioning of their 
libraries.” 


Cincinnati Conference 


Members of the Local Executive Committee in 
charge of arrangements for the A.L.A. conference 
in Cincinnati, May 26 to June 1, 1940, have been 
announced as follows: 

Edward A. Henry, University of Cincinnati Libraries, 
chairman (also chairman of Committee on Meeting Rooms 
and Equipment); E. Gertrude Avey, Cincinnati Public 
Library (chairman, Publicity Committee); H. Dorothy 
Besuden, University of Cincinnati Library (chairman, 
Committee on Travel Suggestions); Mary R. Cochran, 
Cincinnati Public Library (co-chairman Local Hospitality 
Committee) ; Mrs. Natalie Dohrman, Young Men's Mer- 
cantile Library; June R. Donnelly (chairman, Local 
Hospitality Committee); Alice M. Dunlap, Cincinnati 
Public Library (chairman, Committee on Suggesting Local 
Speakers for Sectional Programs) ; Edwin Gholson, Cin- 
cinnati Law Library; Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati Public 
Library (chairman, Cammittee on Entertainment, Visits, 
and Tours) ; Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio State Library; Mary 
Helen Pooley, Withrow High School Library; Dr. Walter 
E. Rothman, Hebrew Union College Library (chairman, 
Finance Committee) ; Else L. Schulze, Procter & Gamble 
Library; Mrs. Corinne M. Simons, Lloyd Library and 
Museum; Catherine Towers, Covington Public Library ; 
Joseph S. Turner, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce ; 
Albert J. Worst, Xavier University Library; Gertrude 
Wulfekoetter, University of Cincinnati Library (chairman, 
Committee on Information, Registration, and Personnel). 


Progressive Education Meeting 


Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. secretary, presided at a 
Progressive Education Association group meeting 
devoted to the subject of “Literature and the Li- 
brary as a Resource,” on February 23. Speakers 
were John T. Fredericks of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and Perrie Jones of the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary. The annual conference of the P.E.A. was 
held in Chicago this year, centered on the subject 
of “Resources and Education.” 


Resolution Concerning 
Anna V. Jennings 


The A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure 
at its meeting on December 29, 1939, passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved: 

That after careful consideration of the evi- 
dence submitted, the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, 
Staff and Tenure unanimously protests the action 
which resulted in President Cushing's notification 
of Miss Anna V. Jennings, librarian of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska, 
on June 26, 1939, which reads as follows: 


“In connection with a regrouping of departments and 
reorganization effected by the State Board at its meeting 
held on Monday, June 26, 1939, a decision was reached 
whereby your services will not be required after September 
1, 1939.”" 
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In the opinion of the Board, the dismissal of 
one whose long years of satisfactory and unselfish 
service and distinguished professional leadership in 
the State of Nebraska, cannot be excused on the 
grounds of financial exigencies. The absence of a 
pension system or other retirement plan contributes 
to the injustice of the action taken. Furthermore, 
the procedure followed is contrary to sound prin- 
ciples of tenure as advocated by the A.L.A. Board 
on Salaries, Staff and Tenure. 


Federal Aid 


As this issue of these notes goes to press, Forrest 
B. Spaulding, chairman of the A.L.A. Federal 
Relations Committee, is in Washington conferring 
with members of Congress with regard to the 
federal aid bill. It is reported that the need for 
federal aid for libraries was particularly stressed 
by Floyd W. Reeves, director of the American 
Youth Commission, at the recent White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy. 


Printing Anniversary 1940 


To the Editor: 

Can even the small library observe this great 
date? How is the progress of printing reflected 
in books which the public library borrower reads 
and owns? The interest shown in a small display 
of a few of the books which received the ‘Firty 
Best” award in 1939 has encouraged our Branch 
Library to attempt a larger exhibit for the anni- 
versary. We are located in a neighborhood where 
home libraries are few and yet the graphic arts 
display was one of our most popular ones during 
the year. 

Our plan was to show how well-designed books 
were included in the ordinary purchases of a 
home or library, the titles being selected from the 
award list of 1938 publications. These books 
were shown on a table covered with cellophane 
Small typed notices called attention to outstanding 
typographical characteristics—type, style, and size; 
paper; use of color; illustrations, and so forth. 

For the 1940 display we shall select our li- 
brary’s titles from the past five years awards» Also 
included will be the pamphlet, ‘Story of the re- 
corded word,” published by the New York Times. 
Our poster will contain a chronology of printing 
Libraries having display facilities could show old 
books to emphasize the improvement in book- 
making. 

To carry out these few suggestions involves 
little time and expense. The result is a creditable, 
varied illustration of the place of the well-made 
book, both adult and juvenile, in daily life. 


Fevicia M. RYAN, Librarian 
Lincoln Branch Library 
Peoria, Illinois 
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What Our Readers Think 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 
for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these calumns.] 


In Defense of Equality 
To the Editor: 


The Executive Committee of the Progressive 
Librarians Council is disturbed by the fact that 
the A.L.A. Council voted at the Mid-winter meet- 
ing to reconsider its 1936 ruling that official 
meetings of the Association would thereafter be 
held only where equal treatment could be ac- 
corded all members. This ruling was made after 
many members had been shocked by the discrim- 
inatory treatment of Negro members which Rich- 
mond city ordinances required. Since the same 
ordinances prevail elsewhere in the South, reten- 
tion of the ruling no doubt works a hardship 
upon Southern white librarians who must travel 
a long distance to attend A.L.A. meetings every 
fifth year when a meeting would ordinarily be 
held in the South. And it is unquestionably true 
that the number of Southern white librarians so 
affected is larger than the number of our Negro 
members. 

But the issue is not one of numbers or of 
travelling expenses every fifth year to conferen- 
ces; it is the much larger issue of persecution 
of a minority. 

The Progressive Librarians Council urges that 
letters be sent to the American Library Asso- 
ciation and to President Munn, upholding the 
1936 ruling and protesting against its rescinding 
or emasculation. The world of books knows 
no color line. 

BERTHA SCHUMAN, Secretary 
Progressive Librarians Council 
3050 Leland Ave. 

Chicago, Ill. 


A Pronunciation Department ? 


To the Editor: 

I wish to offer a suggestion which I think 
will render a definite service to librarians every- 
where. I wish that you would initiate a pro- 
nunciation column in the Wilson Library Bulletin 
of authors’ and illustrators’ names. I feel that it 
is a reflection not to be able to pronounce proper 
names correctly. 

I am a librarian in a public school and am at 
a loss to know where to look for such informa- 
tion. I have searched in our public library and 
have found only a few names pronounced. I 
appreciate the pronunciation for the names occur- 





ring in the biographical sketches in your Bulletin, 
but how is one to know whether Beatty is beety 
or batie, or which vowel is pronounced in Peattie, 
how to say Machetanz, De Leeuw, Alessios, 
ad infinitum. 
I hope that you will be able to give the sug- 
gestion your consideration. 
Mrs. LUCILE WAGNER, 
Public Schools 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
{Ep. Note: Do you want a pronunciation depart- 
ment? Send us lists of difficult names, and we shall 


do our best to indicate the correct pronunciation. Watch 
for further details.—S.J.K.] 


Librarian 


“Living American History’ Pictures 


To the Editor: 

Librarians thruout the country will undoubtedly 
remember having seen at their local theatres dur- 
ing the past two years one or more of a series of 
historical featurets produced in Technicolor by 
Warner Bros. Pictures. Those already issued have 
included: The Song of a Nation, Romance of 
Louisiana, Under Southern Stars, The Man With- 
out a Country, Sons of Liberty, Declaration of 
Independence, Lincoln in the White House, Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and Bill of Rights, and also Old 
Hickory, the latest to be released. 

The series was conceived by Harry M. Warner, 
Chief of Production of Warner Bros., and is dedi- 
cated to the stimulation of interest in, and knowl- 
edge and understanding of the principles of 
American democracy as exemplified in the lives of 
great Americans and their accomplishments in 
times of crisis. The attention given by this studio 
to contemporary social and economic problems 
(Juarez, Emile Zola, Louis Pasteur, and many 
others), has spread naturally to the problem of 
re-emphasizing the fundamentals of American po- 
litical philosophy. 

The care given to these featurets in production 
is comparable to that given to many of the major 
epics of the screen. The research involved is par- 
ticularly heavy, since accuracy and faithfulness to 
the period portrayed are among the first considera- 
tions. Costumes, interior and exterior sets, and 
porps are faithfully reproduced to the smallest de- 
tail. Actors are selected not only for their ability 
as actors, but also for their physical resemblance 
to the characters they portray. The magic of mod- 
ern make-up techniques merely heightens that re- 
semblance. Top-flight stars featured include: 
Donald Crisp, John Litel, Claude Rains, Moroni 
Olsen, Grant Mitchell, Sidney Blackmer, Vernon 
Steele, Jane Bryan, and Gale Sondergaard, who 
have turned in earnest and admirable perform- 
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Soy Gert eee ara & remare” SB 


A LENTEN DISPLAY OF RELIGIOUS BooKsS 
Public Library, Hammond, Indiana 


ances. Finally, the script leans heavily upon the 
recorded statements and speeches of the statesmen 
portrayed. 


To facilitate the cooperation of schools and li- 
braries with local theatres showing pictures in this 
series, as well as to provide a useful aid to the 
understanding and appreciation of American his- 
tory, a set of twenty-eight reproductions of his- 
toric scenes and characters from the series has 
been produced by Warners under the title “Living 
American History.” The pictures are beautifully 
printed in sepia on a substantial ivory paper eight 
by ten inches in size, and each carries a brief de- 
scription identifying the scene and the principal 
characters. While intended primarily as teaching 
and classroom aids, the pictures are eminently use- 
ful for library picture collections and exhibits. 
The New York and Queens Borough public libra- 
ries have taken the first lots of these pictures, and 
many other libraries are following suit. 


They are available from your local theatre. 


JosEPH W. Rocers, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


Cooperation With Churches 


To the Editor: 


The Lenten Season offers an ideal time for the 
public library to cooperate with the religious in- 
stitutions of the local community. The Hammond, 
Ind. Public Library seized upon the annual selec- 


tion of religious books to bring home to another 
group of its citizens the realization that suitable 
books may be secured at their public library. 


Seven copies of each of the twenty titles in the 
list were purchased, one complete set being placed 
in each of the city’s six branches in addition to 
the set available at the main building. Ten thou- 
sand circulars were imprinted with the name and 
address of the seven libraries. Five thousand 
circulars were distributed by the ministers at their 
Sunday services and five thousand were distributed 
thru the public library and its branches. 

The librarian appeared before the monthly 
meeting of the local Ministerial Association and 
received that body's endorsement of the entire 
reading project, together with its promise to sup 
port the movement from the pulpits of the various 
churches. This promise was kept. 

A downtown window on the main street of the 
city was secured for a display of the twenty 
jackets and two posters. A good photograph of 
this window display was taken by a commercial 
photographer at the expense of the library, the 
same being printed in a four-column insert in the 
leading newspaper, along with a short write-up 

Result: much favorable comment by citizens 
generally; all Lenten books in circulation; a fast 
growing waiting list for certain titles; renewed 
cordial feelings of respect and co-operation be- 
tween church and public library. 


JAMES A. HowarpD, Librarian 
Hammond, Ind., Public Library 
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Readers’ Choice, 1804 
DELIGHTFUL, as well as informative, addi- 
tion to bibliographical literature, is George 

Gates Raddin, Jr.’s bibliographical study, An Early 
New York Library of Fiction. Compiled from the 
1804 “explanatory catalog (only two copies of 
which are still extant) issued by Caritat’s Circu- 
lating Library, located in the City Hotel on Broad- 
way, a few doors from Trinity Church, it provides 
an interesting index to what was actually being 
read by New Yorkers of the day. 

Proprietor and host to the literati who found in 
the library a gathering place and center of interest, 
H. Caritat began lending books (and collecting 
fines which he donated to “The Female Society for 
the Relief of Widows with Small Children’’) 
in 1797. No mean critic himself, he gathered a 
collection of books representing some of the best 
scholarship of the 18th century, in addition to a 
list of novels to charm the dilettante. 

Mr. Raddin has checked the titles in libraries 
here and abroad. The name of the library in 
which the book was examined is noted. Entry is 
by author, except in the case of anonymous works 
which are entered under the title given on the title 
page. In addition Mr. Raddin contributes an in- 
troduction (well worth the price of the book in 
itself) providing 
mores of the period. 


a pleasing commentary on the 


Biography Index Revised 


An interesting feature of the revised and en- 
larged edition of Hannah Logasa’s Biography in 
Collections is the section illustrating the usefulness 
of biographies in collections in planning programs 
and club activities for adults, as well as in per- 
sonnel and guidance work with boys and girls. In 
bringing the material up-to-date, 42 new collec- 
tions have added. Only those of proven 
junior and senior high school have 
been included and titles have been selected to pro- 
vide for the many variations in reading proficiency 
and social maturity. 


been 
value in the 


Current Biography Popular 


To Green Mountain Junior College in Poultney, 
Vt., goes the distinction of being the first library 
to subscribe to our new reference service, Current 
Biography. Dated January 20, 1940, the order 
must have been mailed very promptly after the 
sample pages reached the college library. 

The second subscription received was that of the 


Horace Mann School of New York City. Since 





then, every mail has brought many orders indicat- 
ing, we believe, a very real need for this type of 
service in libraries of all kinds thruout the country. 

Public libraries, so far, are ahead in their 
orders altho schools and colleges are not far 
behind. Particularly gratifying are the many 
orders from special and business libraries. This 
splendid response makes us doubly eager to pro- 
vide in Current Biography just the service you 
need. So please, look over the first issue very 
carefully. We shall appreciate any suggestions 
you may have, for only in this way can we be 
sure that Current Biography is all you and we 
want it to be. 


The N.L.R.B. Controversy 


Should the National Labor Relations Act be 
amended? Probably it has aroused more violent 
partisanships than any other recent legislation, 
giving rise to every form of expression from 
heated arguments to impartial surveys. The 
National Labor Relations Act: Should It Be 
Amended?, our latest Reference Shelf title, seeks 
to present for the general reader and the debater 
the clearest of the arguments for and against 
the Act. 

In addition to the quotations, the book also 
includes the amendments adopted by the House 
Delegates of the American Bar Association, those 
proposed in the Harvard Law Review of last 
April, analyses of state and national labor legis- 
lation and a 29-page bibliography on all phases 
of the labor question. 


Special Offer 


The second annual cumulation of the B/dji- 
ographic Index is out. In commenting on the 
first cumulation published in January 1939, the 
News Sheet of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, said: “. . . all students must use this 
volume and all bibliographers, before attempting 
to work in a chosen field, should consult it to 
discover whether or not their work is to be a 
duplication of something already in print.” 

The first cumulation contained 14,000 referen- 
ces to current bibliographies and Margaret Roys 
Cumulative Indexes to Individual Periodicals 
This second cumulation adds many thousands 
more references and Bibliographies in Prepara- 
tion, in full, compiled by R. W. G. Vail, Perma- 
nent Secretary, Bibliographical Society of America. 

For those of you who may not be aware of 
the particular advantage in entering your 1940 
subscription now, we want to announce again 
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that if ordered with your 1940 subscription, which 
includes 3 quarterly issues and the 1940 bound 
annual (available at a phenomenally low rate) 
you can acquire these indispensable 1938 and 
1939 cumulations at an additional cost of one-half 
your 1940 subscription rate. For BoTH the 1938 
and 1939 cumulations, not each! 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Published 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1939 annual volume. Pub- 
lished February 26 
In Preparation 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1939 annual volume. Ready 
this month 
Book Review Dicest. 1939 annual volume. Ready 


this month or early April. (Note—the 1939 annual vol- 
ume takes the place of the monthly issue for February 
1940, in arder to include reviews of all books published 
in 1939. No separate monthly issue is published in Feb- 
ruary.) 

CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. 
Ready this month or early April 


Essay & GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 


1938-39 2-year volume. 


1939 annual 


volume. Ready this month or early April 

LipRARY LITERATURE. 1936-39 4-year volume. Ready 
this month or early April 

VERTICAL Fie SERVICE. 1939 annual volume. Ready 


this month 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


Extra Supplement Ready 


An additional six months’ supplement to the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries has 
just been issued (March 1), and will be sent 
without additional charge to all those who have 
purchased the third edition. 

This supplement is to be used with the second 
cumulated supplement (Sept. 1939) for con- 
tinued record from the main Catalog. The third 
annual cumulated supplement will be published 
in September 1940, and will supersede both the 
second supplement and the six-months’ issue. 


Census Index Ready 


Volume III, the Index volume of Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
United States and Canada has just been published. 
Begun in 1929, the work covers written docu- 
ments of every kind, with the exception of in- 
scriptions on stone, metal, etc. Letters, charters, 
and deeds are included. The holdings of 494 
libraries are cataloged. Volume I lists 7,000 
items found in collections in Alabama-Massachu- 
setts; Vol. II, 8,000 items located in Michigan- 
Canada. 

The Census was conducted under the auspices 
of the American Council of Learned Societies 
who appointed Seymour de Ricci of Paris, inter- 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On the service 
basis 

CURRENT BioGRAPHY. On the service 
basis 


de Ricci, Seymour and Wilson, W. J. CEn- 
SUS OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
Manuscripts. Vol. III. INpicges. $3 


Johnsen, Julia E. NATIONAL LaBor Re- 
LATIONS ACT: SHOULD IT BE AMEND- 
ED? (Ref. Shelf. Vol. XIII. No. 9) 
$1.25 

Logasa, Hannah. BIOGRAPHY IN COLLEC- 
TIONS. 3d. ed. rev. and enl. $1.50 

Raddin, George Gates, Jr. AN EARLY 


New YorK LIBRARY OF FICTION. In 
press 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. On the service basis. 
Thonssen, Lester and Fatherson, Elizabeth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION. 
On the service basis 











nationally recognized as an authority on manu- 
scripts of the period, as editor and Dr. W. J. 
Wilson, as assistant editor. 


Speech Review 


One of the 21 Wilson publications exhibited 
at the 24th Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech was Bibii- 
ography of Speech Education, compiled by Lester 
Thonssen and Elizabeth Fatherson. Incidentally, 
The Lighthouse would like to call your attention 
to the very gratifying review of the book by 
Louis Shores in Current Reference Books, a regu- 
lar feature of this magazine (Jan. p. 385). In 
the makeup, paragraph 2 (containing some highly 
important information about the speech bibliog- 
raphy) inadvertently turned up as paragraph 2 
under Bible Dictionary. Please remember that it 
belongs with the item immediately following, 
headed Speech Education. 


What Shall We Read Next? 


The staff of the Stevenson Room for Young 
People of the Cleveland Public Library has just 
completed the revision of Jean C. Roos’ What 
Shall We Read Next? (Reading for Background, 
No. 2.) The purpose of this reading list is to 
assist librarians in the reading guidance of young 
people from the ages of 15 to 19 and is an 
actual working list from which to answer re- 
quests for “a book like the one I just read.” 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 











REINCARNATION 
By Honorable AUGUSTUS MARION FULK, LL. B. 

A layman offers a series of new interpretations of 
physics and theology in their relation to divinity, the 
cosmos and to man. The book is, of course, open to schol- 
arly criticism. Nevertheless, it may help to break the im- 
passe which exists between these sources of knowledge, and 
which must by all means be broken down before we may 
have unity of thought and an ultimate renaissance. From 
Your Bookstore $4.00. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 








SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 


dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


EVERY TYPE OF BINDING 
DONE TO PERFECTION 
BY RADEMAEKERS! 


Wm. R. Rademaekers, 
President 











A LIBRARIAN 
SPEAKS: 


‘All our branches are interested in 
having Vital Speeches Magazine.” 


New York Public Library 


About Three Thousand Other 
Librarians Also Recommend It. 


Sample copy on request. 


VITAL SPEECHES: 32 w. 42u. st., wv. y. 
eS SaaS a ae 


the 


Say you read it in 





Windsor, Connecticut 


LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your h d 
library staff. This o7e some gre 


service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Dept. D 
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used, shelf-worn and new books 
in stock, embracing every subject, 


at DISCOUNTS UP TO 557 


The LIBRARY BOOK CENTER has 
long been the shopping ground of 
prudent librarians everywhere. 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 





h \ die LIBRARY B@K CENTER 


. Me 
La BARNES & nopie 
105 FIFTH AVENUE+NEW YORK 





$$$) 99999993999993S3 399) 


BACK NUMBERS 
of 


ECHNICAL 
PERIODICALS 











PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE H.W.WILSON Co. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVE., N.Y.C. 
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A NEW REVISED EDITION 


of our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG—also our 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPRING JUVENILES 
Will Be Ready Early In March 


We guarantee 90% of the books “HUNTTING BOUND IN 
BUCKRAM” to outwear their usefulness without rebinding 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. _ Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 








PROMOTE PEACE! 


SHOW THESE TWO EXCELLENT FEATURE FILMS— 
"“CAVALCADE OF CIVILIZATION’—OR ARE WE CIVILIZED? 
AND 
“THE FIGHT FOR PEACE" 

Both—8 Reels—Ié6mm Sound—Rental $15.00 
(Write for Our Free Catalog Which Lists Over 1500 Subjects—Many Free!) 
Y. Mc. C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave. 19 So. LaSalle St. 351 Turk St. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











= 
Implementing 
McCLURGS 
Plus Library Serice 


. .. is the new McClurg’s Book Catalog for librarians. In its 646 pages are listed 
over 20,000 titles, including new, current and standard books, which according 
to our sales records, are in regular demand in libraries. 

This catalog is divided into more than 22 main divisions, and more than 200 
subdivisions, each book very carefully classified according to usual library 
practice. Two indexes are provided: a subject index, and at the end of the 
volume, a full index of titles, authors and subjects. 

Write for this new catalog if you have not one on hand. It is free of charge 
to library buyers, and it is for sale for other purposes for $1.75. 


A Century of Service to the Libraries of America! 


A. C. mcCLURG 4 C0. <<" 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 
books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 
a biographical sketch, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. When 
ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season 
with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 copies $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 
25 copies 35¢ per month; 10 copies 15¢ per month; sample copy free. Send all orders to ‘ 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION LLEWELLYN, RICHARD 
How green was my valley. Macmillan 

ALLEN, HERVEY, 1889- 1940 495p $2.50 
It was like this; two stories of the Great “The aenite $ o, Bebe family in a 
ars wi ings , : mining village which, back in the °80’s and 
ls pee pera Z ~ % yous. the ‘90’s still flourished. . . The story is 
arrar 1) D3p illus $1.75 told by Huw, looking back from the vantage 
“Report to Major Roberts” tells of four point of old age to the days of his youth, as 
American companies cut off by the German one of a large family, when ‘green was my 

barrage in the Allied retreat from the Marne valley.” Kirkus 


in July, 1918; “Blood lust’ describes an 
American attack on the town of Fismette in LOCKRIDGE, MRS FRANCES 


early August, 1918 Norths meet murder by Frances and 
Richard Lockridge. Stokes 1940 309 
Buck, Mrs PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- $2 8 P 


Other gods; an American legend. Day 


1940 381p $2.50 Mr. and Mrs. North think it would be 


nice to give a party in the vacant apartment 


“An American novel which opens in two floors above, but abandon the idea when 
China, and goes into mountain climbing in they find a naked corpse in the bathtub.” 
Tibet, but which is primarily a study of hero New Yorker 


worship in the United States and of the 
problem of a sensitive woman who is mar- MANSFIELD, KATHERINE, 1888-1923 


ried to a public idol and knows he is not Scrapbook of Katherine Mansfield; ed. by 


ed of the adulation he receives.” Hunt- J. M. Murry. Knopf 1939 279p $2.50 
A shorter version appeared in “Good “A series of brief sketches, short stories, 
housekeeping magazine” under the title: An some of which were never completed, poems, 
American legend comments on what she was reading, often 
with excerpts from the work, stray thoughts 

Zand: which had been put on paper. It is the resi- 
GLASPELL, St SAN, 1882- due of her writings, arranged in chronologi- 
Morning is near us; a novel. Stokes 1940 cal order, as far as they are worthy of print, 
296p $2.50 except for certain letters.” Library journal 


“The central character, Lydia, is haunted Norway, NEvit SHUTE, 1899- 


through the early years of her life by her _ x 
unknown past, and it is only when inherit- An old ea peti by Nevil Shute rpseud). 


ance brings her back to the place of her Morrow 1940 333p $2.50 


birth, that the unravelling of the mystery Map on lining-papers 
sets her free to be wholly herself.” Kirkus “In the main, the story is that of an avi- 


Published serially in ‘Redbook’ ator who contracts to take an Oxford don to 
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Norway, Nevit S.—Continued 
Greenland, there to discover the truths back 
of the theory that the Norwegians who 
settled first in Iceland, were also the first 
settlers in Greenland.” Kirkus 


STEVENSON, DoroTtuHy E. 1892- 

Mrs Tim of the regiment; leaves from the 
diary of an officer's wife. Farrar 1940 
378p $2.50 

A chronicle of army life in times of peace 


in England and Scotland as told in the fic- 
titious diary of the wife of a British captain 


VAN DOoREN, MARK, 1894- 
Windless cabins. Holt 1940 280p front 
$2.50 


The title “is based on a line from Shake- 
speare ‘In time we hate that which we often 
fear.’ This is substantiated through the boy, 
Ray, and the girl, Lucy, living in a mid- 
western hamlet. He helps in a tourist camp; 
she lives alone with a brooding Cassandra- 
like aunt, her childhood marred first by 
terror of her father, then of her aunt.” 
Kirkus 


WALMSLEY, LEO, 1892- 
Love in the sun; a novel. Doubleday 
1940 303p $2.50 


The story of a man and a girl who had 
nothing at all but love for each other and 
faith in the future. They converted for their 
use an old coast guard cabin on the Cornish 
coast and lived chiefly on their gardening 
and fishing efforts while the man was writ- 
ing his book. A book club selection in 
England 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BRETZ, Mrs ALICE 
I begin again. McGraw 1940 20Ip 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2 
The “autobiography of a woman who 
loses her sight, in middle life, after a critical 
illness. She tells of her first years of blind- 
ness, of the rapid progress in learning 
Braille, of learning how to occupy herself, 
how to entertain, and, suddenly, of how to 
face a life without her husband, without a 
companion. This is a record of her daily 
life, her care of herself, her apartment, her 
housekeeping problems—the building of a 
life entirely independent.” Kirkus 


COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, 1446?-1506 

Madariaga, Salvador de, 1886- Christo- 

pher Columbus; being the life of the 

very magnificent Lord Don Cristébal 

Colén. Macmillan 1940 524p front 
maps $4 

“A monumental guide to the geographical 

cross-purposes and half-truths which conjured 


READERS’ CHOICE 


an unknown continent from an unknown 
ocean. . . Senor de Madariaga adopts the 
explanation that the Colombo family were 
Conversos, or Spanish Jews converted to 
catholicism.”” New statesman and Nation 


HOLtTBy, WINIFRED, 1898-1935 
Brittain, Vera Mary. Testament of friend- 


ship; the story of Winifred Holtby. 
Macmillan 1940 412p front $2.50 

A biography and appreciation of a young 
English tess and novelist. The author 
quotes often from Miss Holtby’s poems, ar- 
ticles and personal letters 


RAVEL, MAURICE, 1875-1937 
Goss, Mrs Madeleine (Binkley) 1892- 


Bolero; the life of Maurice Ravel. 
Holt 1940 303p illus $3 


The biography “of the famous modern 
French composer—with emphasis upon his 
creative life, his struggle for recognition, and 
his startling successes—thoroughly docu- 
mented with photographs, a bibliography, an 
appendix of author's sources, a list of his 
works and their editions, and of his compo- 
sitions available in phonograph recordings.” 
Huntting 


SMITH, LaDy ELEANOR FURNEAUX, 1902- 
Life’s a circus. Doubleday 1940 339p 


illus $2.75 
A “novelist turns to her own life story 
for inspiration. . . It is a rebel’s life, as 


even in childhood, she broke with traditions, 
followed her interests in gypsies, in the 
circus, in ballet, horses, etc.’’ Kirkus 


Witcox, Mrs ELLA (WHEELER) 1855- 


1919 


Ballou, Jenny. Period piece; Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox and her times. Hough- 
ton 1940 286p illus $3 

The biography of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
“poetess of passion.” The extraordinary 
career of this popular journalist and writer 
of verse is set against a full background of 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries 


AMERICAN SCENE 


ALLEN, FREDERICK LEWIs, 1890- 
Since yesterday; the nineteen-thirties in 


America, September 3, 1929—Septem- 
ber 3, 1939... Harper 1940 362p 
illus $3 


“In ‘Only Yesterday’ I brought into sharp 
relief manners and customs, fads and follies, 
and everyday circumstances of life. In the 
present volume I have done the same thing 
to some degree, but not quite as much; for 
the heart of the story of America in the 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


nineteen-thirties was obviously the enormous 
economic and political transformation which 
took place.” Preface 

“This is neither real history nor a clip- 
and-paste job, but something acceptably in 
between.”” New Yorker 


LEEMING, JOSEPH 
Book of American fighting ships. Harper 
1939 283p illus $2.50 
Map on lining-papers 
Contents: War of the revolution; War 
with France; War with Tripoli; War of 
1812; Civil war; Spanish-American war; 
World war; United States navy of today 


WEYGANDT, CORNELIUS, 1871- 

Dutch country; folks and treasures in the 
red hills of Pennsylvania. Appleton- 
Century 1939 xx,352p illus $4 

“A volume of informal essay-like chapters 
on the arts and crafts of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch (emigrants from the Rhineland and 
Switzerland who settled in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania).”” Book rev. digest 


WILSON, WILLIAM E. 1906- 

Wabash; illus. by John De Martelly. 
Farrar 1940 339p illus map (Rivers of 
America) $2.50 

Contents: Beginnings; Drowned country; 
Lo, the poor white man; Utopian interlude; 
She comes in free; Abe Lincoln: 1816-1830; 
Growing pains; Politics and poetry; Bibli- 
ography and acknowledgments 


WISSLER, CLARK, 1870- 

Indians of the United States; four cen- 
turies of their history and culture. 
Doubleday 1940 319p illus map 
(American museum of natural history 
science series) $3.50 

Contents: Indian in prehistoric America; 
Great Indian families; Indian life in general 


“Popularly written description of the 
Amerindians with comment on their prehis- 
toric status and life under white rule.’””’ New 
Yorker 


CENSORSHIP 


ERNST, Morris LEOPOLD, 1888- 

Censor marches on; recent milestones in 
the administration of the obscenity law 
in the United States, by M. L. Ernst & 
Alexander Lindey. Doubleday 1940 
346p $2.50 

“We shall concern ourselves mainly with 
telling the story of efforts to save society 
from sex. Taking up in turn literature, sex 
instruction, birth control, the stage, the 
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movies, the radio, the graphic and plastic 
arts and nudism, we shall indicate how suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful these efforts have 
been, and where they have led or are leading 
us.” Foreword 

“Lively review of sex and obscenity cen- 
sorship in the United States—books, movies, 
the theatre, radio, etc.—by two noted oppo- 


sitionists.” New Yorker 
CLUBS 
WaLpo, Mrs EDNA (LAMOooRE) 1893- 
Leadership for today’s clubwoman. 


Rugby house 1939 339p $2.50 


A “manual for women on organizing, 
participating in, managing, and leading 
women’s organizations, from small local 
clubs to national groups. A skeleton consti- 
tution and program topics in appendixes.” 
BkI. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


LinscottT, Mrs ELoisE HuBBARD, ed. 
Folk songs of old New England; with an 
introduction by J. M. Carpenter. Mac- 
millan 1939 xxi,337p $5 


Includes ballads and songs, a group of 
children’s singing games, and a large number 
of old country dances with directions, tunes, 
and in some cases the calls. The songs are 
accompanied by music 


O’HarA, FRANK HuRBuRT, 1888- 
Today in American drama. Univ. of Chi- 
cago press 1939 277p $2.50 


Contents: Tragedies without finality; 
Comedies with a laugh; Melodrama with a 
meaning; Farce with a purpose; To the left, 
to the right, or your own way of thinking 


TAYLOR, DEEMS, 1885- 
Well tempered listener. 
ter 1940 333p $2.50 


Based on a series of radio talks. “I have 
divided the book into three sections. The 
first, ‘The Makers’, is devoted to discussions 
of music in the abstract, and from the point 
of view of the composer. In the second, 
‘The Givers’, we discuss music with particu- 
lar reference to its performers and interpre- 
ters. The third section, ‘The Hearers,’ is 
written largely from the point of view of 
those who listen to it.” Introduction 


The author “has style, common sense, 
and humor. And unlike so many of the 
‘popularizers’ he knows exactly what he is 
talking about.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


Simon & Schus- 





FAR PLACES 


AIKMAN, DUNCAN, 1889- 


All-American front. Doubleday 1940 
334p $3 

Maps on lining-papers 

The author studies Latin America 
“through differentiation of geography, cli- 
mate, history, economics, social attitudes, 
culture, business practice, politics, etc. He 
discusses the reason for dictators. He ana- 
lyzes the changing viewpoint toward Hitler- 
ism; the general attitude toward foreign in- 
fluence, the antagonism toward the U. S. and 
the imperative need of understanding as a 
basis of better relations.” Kirkus 


AMERICAN ALPINE CLUB KARAKORAM EX- 


PEDITION, 1938 
Five miles high; the story of an attack on 
the second highest mountain in the 
world by the members of the first 
American Karakoram expedition: R. H. 
Bates and others; illus. from photo- 
graphs taken by members of the ex- 
pedition. Dodd 1939 381p illus $4 

Maps on lining-papers 

“An expedition of six men and porters 
attempted, in June 1938, to reach the sum- 
mit of a Himalayan mountain and attained 
an altitude of 26,000 feet. Their story is 
told by four of the men, in a day-by-day 
account of their struggles.” Bkl. 


BELBENOIT, RENE, 1899- 


Hell on trial; tr. from the original French 
manuscript by Preston Rambo. . . Dut- 
ton 1940 317p front $3 

Map on lining-papers 

Further revelations of life on Devil's 


island by the author of an earlier book on 
the subject entitled “Dry guillotine” 


LAVARRE, WILLIAM JOHANNE, 1898- 
Southward ho! a treasure hunter in South 


America. . . Doubleday 1940 3301p 
illus $3 


A “collection of adventures of a treasure 
hunter in South America. . . Stories of 
others’ lives, dramatic incidents . . . unusual 
characters, industries as varied as chicle and 
panama hats, treasure hunting and treasure 
trove, wild animals and wild men. . . Not a 


READERS' CHOICE 


mans happy in the third Reich; Three weeks 
of personal history; After the catastrophe; 
Epilogue in the U.S. 


“"The other Germany’ is the civilized 
Germans who resist Hitler passively inside 
the Reich and actively abroad. Includes a 
brilliant exploratory operation on the Ger- 
man psyche. Almost painfully fairminded.” 
New Yorker 


OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB OF AMERICA 
Inside story; by members of the Overseas 


press club of America, ed. by R. S. 
Benjamin. Prentice-Hall 1940 263p 
illus $2.75 


Contents: Twenty died at dawn, by P. 
Hull; Peace terms to Chiang Kai-shek, by 
W. Parker; Stalin’s counterrevolution, by E. 
Lyons; King bites dog, by C. Weld; We 
join the opposition, by A. Settel; Billion 
franc mystery, by M. Cody; Radio goes to 
war, by H. V. Kaltenborn; Sickles and ham- 
mers for Latin America, by D. T. Curtin; 
Peculiar people, by S. M. Bouton; Gamelin: 
the man nobody knows, by A. Finn; Blonde 
baroness and the Ethiopian war, by J. Israels 
II; Behind the House-Wilson break, by 
G. S. Viereck; Jobless queens of Europe, by 
M. Knight; War without Mussolini, by T. 
Morgan; Kings, queens, and knaves, by C. 
Vanderbilt; February fascists, by H. Lehr- 
man; Japan’s blessing in disguise, by E. 
Hunter; They wanted the vote, by I. Kuhn; 
Out of the trenches by Christmas, by B. 
Hershey; African interlude, by W. Williams 

“The book is not only good off-the-record 
journalism, but highly revealing reading as 
well.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


PECK, GRAHAM 
Through China’s wall; with illus. by the 


author. Houghton 1940 37I1p _ illus 
maps $3.50 


“Account of a year (1937) spent in China 
by a young American artist who, among 
other things, penetrated 300 miles into the 
vast Gobi Desert, who lived in Mongol 
camps, who spent a winter in Szechuan 
Province, now the heart of free China.” 
Huntting 


HEALTH 


seve tapi 


continuous story, but episodes spread over CaBoT, HuGH, 1872- 
fifteen years in Central and South America.” Patient’s dilemma: the quest for medical 


Kirkus tue : 
“Vivid travel adventure.” New Yorker a0" in America. Reynal 1940 284p 


Contents: Impact of scientific discoveries 
on modern medical practice; Elements of 
good medical care; Good medical care; Price 
vs the cost of good medical care; Estimates 
of cost of good medical care; Cost of medi- 
cal care in relation to method of delivery; 


MANN, ERIKA, 1905- 
The other Germany ,by, Erika and Klaus 
Mann. Modern age 1940 318p $2.75 


Contents: Looking backward; German re- 
public; How was it possible; Are the Ger- 
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Standards of good medical care and their 
maintenance; Search for medical security; 
How finance good medical care; Government 
and medical care; Medicine of the future 


THE HOME 


SEELEY, Mrs VERNITA 
Harmony in interiors. McGraw 1940 
287p illus (Whittlesey house publica- 


tions) $5 
Contents: Suitability; Proportion and 
scale; Color; Lighting; Flower and table 


decorations; If I were building; Small house; 
Contemporary house; Larger house of qual- 
ity; Styling interiors; Bibliography 


WELLMAN, RITA, 1890- 
Victoria royal; the flowering of a style. 
Scribner 1939 334p illus $3.50 


A survey of manners and customs, archi- 
tecture, furniture and interior decoration, in 
England, France and the United States dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth century, 
the Victorian period. Bibliography 


OUR LEISURE TIME 


ABBOTT, DAIsy THOMSON 
Indoor gardener. Univ. of Minn. 
117p illus $1.50 


A practical manual based on nineteen 
years’ experience, for the successful growing 
and care of plants indoors. Describes ‘80 
kinds of bulbs, flowering plants and foliage 
plants and their use in all conceivable kinds 
of indoor gardens.” Kirkus 


1939 


COFFIN, JOSEPH 
Our American money; a collector’s story 
. . . Coward-McCann 1940 153p illus 
$1.75 


“A chronological account of the develop- 
ment of our American coinage and money 
system that tells the nature and kinds of 
coins and paper money used in the US., 
where and how they are made and distrib- 
uted, from the beginnings up to the pres- 
ent.” Kirkus 


MEARNS, HUGHES, 1875- 
Creative adult; self-education in the art 
of living. Doubleday 1940 300p $3 
This account of an educational experi- 
ment which sought to rediscover in adults 
the lost gifts of youth offers a key to self- 


education in the cultural arts and a personal 
philosophy of living 
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PUTNAM, HAROLD, ed. 

Dartmouth book of winter sports; ed. by 
Harold Putnam for the Dartmouth out- 
ing club. Barnes, A.S. 1939 315p illus 
$3 


“Skiing, skating, winter carnival and all 
the fixings, mountaineering, winter camping, 
etc. Fine photographs, and sound content, 
based on the data accumulated by and for 
The Dartmouth Outing Club. There is a 
good deal of biographical data concerning 
members, past and present, and what they 
have contributed to the world in the field of 
winter sports.” Kirkus 


RELIGION 


Jones, Ett STANLEY, 1884- 
Along the Indian road. Abingdon 1939 
248p $1.50 
“Sequel to ‘The Christ of the Indian 
Road’. . . The new volume is characterized 
by the same devotion to Christ and the same 
social passion which have marked his earlier 
writings. In the main, this is an interpreta- 
tion of the religious life of India and of 
what Christ has to offer to that land. The 
strongest part of the book is its keen anal- 
ysis of the difference between the Christian 
religion and the Hindu.”’ Religious bk. club 
bul. 


STARS 


IONIDES, STEPHEN ARCHIGENES, 1880- 
Stars and men, by S. A. Ionides and M. L. 
Ionides. Bobbs 1939 460p illus $4 


Contents: Time; Days; Seasons; The sun; 
The moon; Eclipses; Planets; Comets; Cal- 
endar; Precession; Constellations; Stars; 
Navigation; Geography; Astrology; Cosmol- 
ogy; Looking forward; Bibliography 

Published in England under title: One 
day telleth another 


TO A BETTER WORLD 


LERNER, MAX, 1902- 
Ideas are weapons; the history and uses 
of ideas. Viking 1939 553p $3.50 


“Essays in ideas . . . (nearly all of them 
concerning) men who have strongly influ- 
enced our contemporary thinking and shaped 
what we call the modern mind.” Foreword 

Contents: Uses of ideas; Gallery of 
Americans; Some European thinkers; Ideas 
and society 





WeELLs, HERBERT GEORGE, 1866- 
New world order; whether it is attain- 


able, how it can be attained, and what 
sort of world a world at peace will have 
to be. Knopf 1940 145p $1.50 


“Wells presents his pattern for a new 
world order. He establishes as a promise 
the existence of a world revolution, the 
death of the old world, and the necessity of 
international freedom of the press, tand) 
freedom of expression. .. He draws up a 
new Declaration of the Rights of Man. He 
establishes as a basis of the new Revolution 
outright world socialism, not along Soviet 
lines, acceptance of the rights of man, and 
expansion of education to take care of the 
problems of youth.” Kirkus 


“H. G. Wells is one of the few people 
who see that the war is incidental to a revo- 
lution which is actually happening, whether 
we approve of it or not. . . Mr Wells man- 
ages once again to state this familiar argu- 
ment with freshness and vigour.” New 
statesman and Nation 


READERS' CHOICE 


mone were successful until the nineteenth 
century when de Lesseps, singlehanded, 
fought England, Turkey, and the world’s in- 
difference, and won!" Huntting 


Lucas, JANNETTE MAY 
Where did your garden grow? illus. by 


Helene Carter. Lippincott 1939 63p 
illus maps $2 

“By means of colored picture-maps and 
historical text the book traces many of our 
familiar flowers to their original habitats.” 
Book rev. digest 


MAJER, FREDERIC, 1911- 
Our country’s money. Crowell 1939 121p 


illus $2 


“History of money, intended for young 
readers. The major part of the book is de- 
voted to the making of American money, de- 
scribing what it is, how made, and how pro- 
tected.” Book rev. digest 


Pryor, WILLIAM CLAYTON 


Let’s go the movies by W. C. Pryor and 
H. S. Pryor. Harcourt 1939 183p illus 


OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


AuGuR, HELEN $2.50 
Book of fairs; with an introduction by C — ' a NE ie 
H. W. Van Loon; illus. by James Mac- eee See Sees. Drews 
° ° ’ - BY , reel; Feature; Story; Direction; Players; 
Donald. Harcourt 1939 308p illus “Roll ‘em’; Costumes and make-up; Sets 
maps $2.50 and props; Editing; Selected short subjects; 


be ‘ ; Cartoons; We've been to th ie 
General: history of fairs. After a short aces aca 


chapter on ‘fairs before history’ the book 
begins with the Biblical city of Tyre in 
— — and — - nego ga of 
trade and commodities, of customs and social 
life, in connection with the great fairs of CHILDREN 
hsitory, down to the New York World’s 

Fair and the Golden Gate International Ex- Apgerra LOUISE, 1926- 


i a 6 ali teen ol, by BY 

Shure’ (Blue Corn) with an introduc- 
tion by Oliver La Farge. Morrow 1939 
(25;p illus $1.50 


“The text is written by a young girl of 


BAER, MARIAN E. 
Pandora’s box; the story of conservation ; 
illus. by Allen Pope. Farrar 1939 292p 


illus $2 the Isleta Pueblo in New Mexico. . . She 
hte te oe eucittent euiBihte tack on 6 describes briefly things that are familiar and 
vital subject. . . Miss Baer shows a knowl- important to her. Each description is ac- 


companied by a picture done by an artist 
from the Navajo, Apache or Pueblo tribes.”’ 
Library journal 


edge of young people in her selection of ma- 
terial. Her style is lively and informal, she 
respects the intelligence of boys and girls, 
and assumes on their part a genuine interest 


in matters which concern them as Ameri- ANDERSEN. HANS CHRISTIAN. 1805-1875 
cans.” N.Y. Times ; rae ens 

Little mermaid; with illus. by D. P. Lath- 
rop. Macmillan 1939 ,48)p illus $2.50 


“Six full-page illustrations in four colors 
and ten in black-and-white interpret anew 


BENZ, FRANCIs E. 1899- 
On to Suez! the story of de Lesseps and 





the canal; illus. by V. J. Dowling. 
Dodd 1939 238p illus $2 | 


_ , For centuries attempts had been made to 
join the Mediterranean with the Red Sea but 


one of the best loved tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Dorothy Lathrop has retold the 
story from several versions.” N.Y. public 


lib, 

















“‘We are in need of a subject index to plays. . . . In all 
our work with teachers this seems to be one of the great- 
est needs yet to be supplied ... ,’”’ wrote a children’s 
librarian some time ago. 


Subject Index to 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


emia om of no small significance ... ,” declares Winifred 
Ward of Northwestern University’s School of Speech in her Fore- 
word. ‘Teachers all over the country will welcome it with enthusiasm, 
realizing the extent to which it will simplify their task of finding program 
material suitable for every occasion. . . . Perhaps the most illuminating 
thing about the list is the great amount of material in children’s drama 
which is shown to be available in public libraries. . . . The Index will 
help thousands of teachers and directors as well as the librarians who 
serve them... .” 


Provides an index to a great variety of plays—plays with definite his- 
torical background, plays about foreign countries, plays based on science 
and invention, plays dealing with civic matters, character education, art, 
crafts, music, health, peace, thrift, holidays, animals, and all of the other 
subjects about which school children and their teachers seek materials. 


Indexes 202 collections of plays—for grades 1-8—under 793 subjects. 
Each entry gives the name of the play, indicates by code number the book 
in which the play is found, the page number, the grades for which the 
play is suited, the number of characters required, and the number of acts 
or scenes, or both. 


Prepared by a subcommittee of the A.L.A. Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People; Elizabeth D. Briggs, Chairman. 


300 pages cloth $3.50 


American Library Association’ Chicago 
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FEBRUARY 


(Continued from March Bulletin) 


FEBRUARY 14. J. H. Rosny the elder (Joseph 
Henri Honore Boex), president of the Academie 
Goncourt, died in Paris at the age of eighty- 
three. Many of his novels, among the best known 
of which was Nell Horn, were collaborations 
with his brother, Seraphin Justin Francois Boex. 
He was, in many respects, a disciple of Emile 
Zola, but in the field of imaginative scientific 
fiction he was a predecessor of H. G. Wells. 


FEBRUARY 16. It was announced that John 
Buchan, Governor General of Canada and au- 
thor of many books, who died on February 11, 
had completed, a few weeks before his death, 
a novel disclosing his impressions of Canada dur- 
ing his tenure as the King’s representative. The 
book will be published late this year or early in 
1941. 


FEBRUARY 16. Anne Carroll Moore, superin- 
tendent of the children’s department of the New 
York Public Library, was awarded the Constance 
Lindsay Skinner gold medal for “outstanding 
work as a pioneer in the field of better books 
for children.” 


FEBRUARY 21. Rare English books and manu- 
scripts, sent to the United States by seven London 
book dealers because of war conditions are being 
placed on exhibition and sale in New York. 
Among the most highly prized items are: first 
editions of Jane Austen's novels (with the ex- 
ception of Sense and Sensibility) formerly owned 
by her sister Cassandra Austen, valued at $4500; 
and unpublished, uncatalogued manuscript of four 
stanzas of doggerel by Jane Austen. 


FEBRUARY 26. Announcement was made of the 
appointment of Bertrand Russell, English phi- 
losopher, to a professorship in philosophy at City 
College, New York, which will take effect in 
February 1941. 

{Three days later the Right Rev. William T. Man- 
ning, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
New York severely attacked the appointment, calling 
Bertrand Russell a ‘‘recognized propagandist against 
both religion and morality’’ who ‘‘specifically defends 
pope’ 5 Dr. Nelson P. Mead, acting president of 
the college, stated in reply: ‘‘He was appointed .. . 
because of his significant contributions in the fields of 
mathematics, physics, logic and philosophy and 
nat to discourse on his personal, ethical and moral 
views, to which, as an individual, he is entitled. . .’"} 


FEBRUARY 27. James O'Donnell Bennett, retired 
member of the staff of the Chicago Tribune, died 
in Chicago at the age of sixty-nine. He went 
abroad during the early days of the World War 
as a correspondent, was seized by the German 
forces, and was locked up in Brussels. He man- 
aged to get into Germany, and during the last 
few months before the armistice remained in 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


April 1940 


Sweden. He became, on his return, a book and 
dramatic critic of considerable reputation and a 
highly popular feature writer. 


FEBRUARY 28. The League of American Writers 
in an appeal signed by Van Wyck Brooks, Donald 
Ogden Stewart, Oliver LaFarge, Malcolm Cow- 
ley, and Louis Bromfield, is making a special 
plea for aid to refugee writers and other intel- 
lectuals from fascist countries who are in France 
but who are now held in concentration camps 
under a suspect or enemy alien status. 

Six dollars a month will buy necessities for a 
prisoner in a concentration camp; and fifteen 
dollars will maintain a writer outside a camp. 
Funds may be sent to the League at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


FEBRUARY 29. Edward Frederic Benson (E. F. 
Benson), British novelist, biographer, and essay- 
ist, died in London at the age of seventy-two. 

Benson was born at Wellington College, Eng- 
land, where his father, Edward White Benson, 
who later became Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
headmaster. He was sent to Marlborough—here 
he edited the Marlburian—and took his higher 
learning at King’s College, Cambridge. From a 
multitude of hobbies during his early childhood 
he had worked up a serious interest in archeology, 
and for three years studied at the British Archae- 
ological School in Athens. Meanwhile his first 
book, Dodo, had become the literary sensation of 
1893. Between this and his last novel, Trouble 
for Lucia, came seventy-odd books, some in the 
Victorian peep-show vein and some substantial 
biographies, endowed with a considerably finished 
literary style. 


MARCH 


MarcH 3. Kathleen Morrow Elliot, poet and 
juvenile writer, most of whose writings told of 
her life in the Far East, died in New York after 
an illness of many months. 

Marcu 4. Hamlin Garland, novelist and biog- 
rapher who was often referred to as the “dean 
of American letters,” died at his home in Holly- 
wood, at the age of seventy-nine. He had been 
critically ill since March 1, when he was stricken 
with a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Hamlin Garland was born in West Salem, 
Wis., September 16, 1860, the son of Richard 
Garland, a “Down Easter,” and Isabelle Char- 
lotte McClintock Garland, of New England and 
Scottish ancestry. He spent his boyhood in sev- 
eral Midwest states, and in his early twenties 
went to Boston, “breakfasted on eight cents, 
dined on fifteen and supped on ten .. .” and 
consistently refused the glamorous proposals of 
love-story magazines. A Daughter of the Middle 
Border won the Pulitzer biography award for 


(Continued on page 548) 
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The Whole Story! 


IN THE MARCH-APRIL 


Horn Book 


Reading with Children, ANNE T. 
EATON 

Writing for Children, Lavinia R. 
Davis 

Design in Children’s Books, Dor- 
OTHY WAUGH 

Fanfare—1939: Horn Book's Honor 
List of Children’s Books, ALice 
M. JorRDAN 

W ord-Collecting, CONSTANCE WELL- 
MAN 

Words, FRANCES FRos1 

The Three Owls’ Notebook, ANNE 
CarRROLL Moore 

David's City, a chapter from the 
new book, “Wings of Glory” by 
SontA DAUGHERTY 

50 cents a single copy 
$2.50 a year (six issues) 

$1.00 Trial subscription, 3 issues 


Wilson Library 
ordering. 


Please mention the 
Bulletin when 


THE HORN BOOK 
264 Boylston St. 


Boston. Mass. 

















The 
CAMERA FANS 


among your readers will 
expect you to have 
a copy of the 


1940 


COLLEGIATE 
CAMERA ANNUAL. 


‘The Criterion of Collegiate Photographs’ 


’ 


9"x12" 112 pages $2.00. 
Collegiate Camera Annual 
Publishing Company 


Wheaton, Illinois 























Are You 


LIVING 
WITH 
BOOKS? 


THEN let Helen E. Haines help you 
with the art of book selection in her 
now-famous work, Living With 
Books. Already nearly 7,000 librar- 
ians, students and general readers 
have found in this volume the happy 
combination of an author who writes 
well and with authority. It is more 
than a text book, more than a prac- 
tical guide—it is a work of literature 
about literature that can be read for 
itself alone. 


Specifically, Living with Books dis- 
cusses these subjects: (1) the aims 
and scope of book selection; (2) the 
appraisal of reviews and of books 
themselves; (3) current publishing 
practices, editions, series, etc.; (4) 
the important classes of literature— 
biography, travel, fiction, etc.; (5) 
the characteristic values of each 
class; (6) modern trends in litera- 
ture; (7) some of the chief aids 
available in book selection. 


The Library Journal says it “repre- 
sents the literary tradition in librar- 
ianship at its best... It is unlikely 
to be superseded.” “Its copious in- 
formation,” says The New York 
Times, “is set forth in readable style, 
and always with reference to the use 
of books for the service of human 
needs, desires and pleasures.” 


500 pages—$4.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Morningside Heights New York 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Sholem Asch, The Nazarene ............ 197 1. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years ... 174 
2. em Stein’ The Grapes of Wrath .... 171 2. Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, the War 
3. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind .. 147 0 WR Oe ere ae 108 
4. Christopher Morley, Kitty eee 130 3. Oscar Levant, A Smattering of Ignorance .. 96 
5. Lin Yu-t’ang, Moment in Peking ......... 96 4. John Gunther, PD MOE. nccciiccensecse 87 
Te Pr TET OTE LTE 84 5. 3 de St. Exupéry, Wind, Sand and 
4S RAS A S55 eee 


. Pietro di Donato, Christ in Comcrete .... 44 

8. Lloyd C. Douglas, Doctor Hudson's Secret 
Feareal 

9. Robert Henriques, No Arms, No Armour .. 40 

10. Robert Nathan, Portrait of Jennie ........ 33 


_ 


COMMENT: 
is also similar to last month's with the exce 
Portrait of Jennie. On the non-fiction , 
up into second place. 

e€ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKs: 
of children. The favorites are: Pinocchio, 
Swiss Family Robinson, by Johann David Wyss, 
Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 

Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, 

City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, 





This month brings no change in the four leaders on the fiction list. 
tion of the two newcomers: 
braham Lincoln, 
A Smattering of Ignorance makes its first appearance way up in third place. 
re are no other new titles on the non-fiction list. 

The children’s report is strongly indicative of the influence of the movies on the reading 
by Carlo Lorenzini, 
Sue Barton, Rural Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, and 


Brooklyn, 
Memphis, 
San Francisco, Spring 


81 
6. mes Newtan Keith, Land Below the Wind $1 
7. Bellamy Partridge, Country Lawyer ..... 
8. {ohn Gunther, Inside Europe ............ 70 
9. Nora Waln, Reachin for the Stars 50 
10. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf .... gi¢éaen Oe 


The remainder of the list 
No Arms, No Armour, and 
the War Years has climbed from seventh 


Gulliver's Travels, by Jonathan Swift, 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Newark, New York 
eld (Mass.), Seattle and Toronto. 








(Continued from page 546) 
1921; but A Son of the Middle Border, pub- 
lished four years earlier remains his best book. 
He is survived by his wife, Zulime Taft 
Garland, sister of Lorado Taft, the sculptor, and 
their two daughters. 


MarcH 6. Houghton Mifflin has announced a 
contest with awards of $2,500 for books, ac- 
cepted in a new series to be entitled Life in 
America. Applications for the contest, which 
will close on Jan. 1, 1942, may be obtained from 
the Life-in-America editor, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. 


MaRCH 6. Lion Feuchtwanger, a German exile 
who has been living on the French Riviera, is 
at the moment technically an enemy alien in 
France. French authorities, however have given 
him his freedom and have permitted him to visit 
the United States. He is due to arrive here on 
approximately the publication date of his new 
Paris Gazette. 


Marcu 7. Edwin Markham, whose literary repu- 
tation rested almost entirely on the forty-nine-line 
poem, The Man With the Hoe, died at his home 
in Westerleigh, Staten Island, of pneumonia which 
developed from a cold contracted less than a 
week earlier. 

Markham was born in a dugout log cabin in 
Oregon City, Ore., the youngest son of Samuel 
and Elizabeth Winchell Markham, who had gone 
from the Midwest to the Coast in a covered 
wagon caravan. The Man With the Hoe ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Examiner in 1899— 
earned him, in all, $250,000, most of which he 
afterwards lost. He edited a number of books, 
published several volumes of his own verse, and 
wrote mumerous occasion poems for various 


worthwhile causes. He is survived only by his 


son Virgil. 


MarRCH 7. John Huston Finley, editor emeritus 
of the New York Times, whose reputation in the 
spheres of education, arts and letters was inter- 
national, died in his home in New York City 
at the age of seventy-six. He was stricken with 
a coronary embolism while asleep. 

Dr. Finley’s book on the role of the Scottish 
people in the development of America, The Com- 
ing of the Scot, has just left the press. 


Marcu 8. Friday, a new national weekly, of 
feature articles, cartoons, and photographs, headed 
up by Daniell Gillmor, with Cameron Mackenzie 
as executive editor, made its first appearance. 
Its staff includes also Richard O. Boyer and Ruth 
McKenney, and among the contributors to the 
initial issue are Upton Sinclair, Albert Halper, 
and William Gropper and Joe Jones, Artists. 


MarcH 8. As a birthday gift to 75-year-old 
Frederick W. Goudy, type designer, Syracuse 
University announced that it was replacing in 
its own Goudy typographical laboratory under 
Mr. Goudy’s supervision the master tools and 
precision machines that were destroyed by fire 
last year. Moreover, Mr. Goudy has accepted an 
appointment as lecturer in type design at the 
University’s School of Journalism. 


MARCH 10. Report was received of the death of 
Michael Bulgakov, Soviet dramatist and novelist, 
who belonged to the so-called right wing of 
contemporary Russian literature. His best known 
play, Days of the Turbins, a sympathetic study 
of a White Russian family, was first produced 
at the Moscow Art Theatre in 1927, was tem- 
porarily removed, and thru Stalin's intervention 
was revived for the 1933 season. 




















SCHOOL OF ; is uous for Ruffians 
LIBRARY SCIENCE by Philip Lindsay 


Recommended by the 








DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY : BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
“... as thrilling and lusty as an Eighteenth 
A one year course for college graduates oe Century Murder Snaot .2’ HUGH WALPOLE 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science my The first, outspoken startling analysis of 


; oy the ruffian ... an amazing type of person- 
in Library Science. ality dominating the fiery platform of history. 


Accredited by Board of Education for 382 pages. Eight photogravure illus. $2.50 


Librarianship. 


Special late afternoon classes for those 
actively engaged in library work. 


Dean of the Library ‘School 2 Urepie, Inc. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 1 SE a See 
Philadelphia, Pa. An intriguing novel of a modern Atlantis 
threatened by the destructive work of an 











international spy network. The story moves 
swiftly from New York to London and 
A Moscow, from the mystic Isles of Utopia 


A LIBRARIAN ee 
SPEAKS: \™ ee 


“ P Daring adventures of a young student 
All our. branches are interested in and his friends in the jungles and cities 
having Vital Speeches Magazine. i 


of Peru. A ft-paced, exciting story 

New York Public Library “4 

making foreigners. thrilling tale 

About Three Thousand Other of action for boys and girls of ‘teen 
Librarians Also Recommend it. oh age. $2.00 


Sample copy on request. 


VITAL SPEECHES: 32. 4za.st.n.y. | (imLAUUL UL LESSER 











Fulton J. Sheen 


presents another weapon in his aggressive 





crusade against Communism 





This time Fulton Sheen explodes that incredible tenet of Communism 
that man is given greater freedom under its promises. He speaks 
directly to the man in the street to show conclusively that only religion 
and a proper moral outlook can assure man of true liberty. Many of 


your patrons are faithful followers of Fulton Sheen’s popular Sunday 
evening radio addresses and will be interested in this, his most recent 


book 


FREEDOM UNDER GOD 
$2.25 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1104 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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John Bakeless 


INNING a Bowdoin Prize for eminence 

in biology is no bad preparation for in- 
vestigating the life-history of so famous a hunter 
and scout as Daniel Boone, and a passion for 
Grade-A detective fiction is far from being a 
deterrent to ferreting out seven new documents 
relating to Christopher Marlowe and his family. 
Such, at least, is the affidavit of John Bakeless, 
author of two popular biographies, Christopher 
Marlowe: The Man in His Time (1937) and 
Daniel Boone: Master of the Wilderness, which 
reached libraries in the fall of 1939. 


John Edwin Bakeless (December 30, 1894—), 
American editor and biographer, was born at 
Carlisle, Pa., the son of Oscar H. and Sara 
(Harvey) Bakeless. After attending the State 
Normal School at Bloomsburg, Pa., he proceeded 
to Williams College, receiving the degree of 
A.B. in 1918. In June, 1920, Mr. Bakeless was 
granted a master’s degree by Harvard University, 
and was married to Katherine Little of Blooms- 
burg. During the first World War he was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of infantry, in 
1918, and was assigned as instructor to the Cen- 
tral Officers’ Training School at Camp Lee. Mak- 
ing the best of both wars, in esse and in posse, 
Mr. Bakeless’s first two books were The Economic 
Causes of Modern War (1921) and The Origin 
of the Next War (1926). Magazine Making, 
the third, was written primarily for his classes 
in journalism at New York University, where he 
has been lecturer, 1927-1928, instructor, 1929- 
1930, and assistant professor since 1930, and 
emerged from practical experience. Mr. Bakeless 
edited the Living Age in 1928-1929 after an 
apprenticeship of five years (1921-1925) as liter- 
ary editor and managing editor. He also was 
managing editor of the Forum in 1926-1928, and 
literary adviser to the Independent, now de- 
ceased, for a year. 


Christopher Marlowe: The Man in His Time, 
which the Saturday Review of Literature called 
a full-blooded book, useful, important, and aimost 
exemplary, was the result of years of study at 
Harvard as a graduate student (1919-1926) and 
trips abroad to examine all other existing docu- 
mentary evidence concerning the Elizabethan play- 
wright whose short, full life and mysterious death 
have fascinated so many investigators. Seven 
months in England, in 1936-1937, on a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, enabled Mr. Bakeless to turn 
up seven new documents relating to Marlowe or 
his immediate family. (At Harvard he was the 
only man since the Bowdoin Prizes were estab- 
lished over a century ago to take the Graduate 
Bowdoin Prize in two successive years, one year 
in literature, the next in biology. Other men 
have won the prize twice, but the joker in the 





JOHN BAKELESS 


successive-years feat is that the prize is awarded 
one year in humanities, the next in science). 

The same freshness of data and interpretation 
is evident in the latest biography by Mr. Bakeless, 
also well over four hundred pages in length, 
Daniel Boone: Master of the Wilderness, which 
in large measure supplants the hitherto standard 
study by Reuben Gold Thwaites. 

Mr. Bakeless, who writes m a brisk, breezy 
style, is physically also an alert, rapidly-moving 
person, with thick hair and a moustache, a dis- 
tinctive voice, and a long-established habit of 
seeking surcease from his own investigations in 
the doings of Colonel Gore, Roger Sheringham, 
Lord Peter Wimsey and Hercule Poirot. He is 
now searching for a house in Connecticut. 
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May Book CLuB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Failure of a Mission, by Sir Neville Henderson 
Putnam 


kitouary Guild 
Wild Geese Calling, by Stewart Edward White 
Doubleday 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Hill Doctor, by Hubert Skidmore. 
Doubleday 

Older giris: The Lost Baron, by Allen French. 
Houghton 

Intermediate group: The Happy Tower, by Grace 
Irwin. Lothrop 

Primary group: Lentil, by Robert McCloskey. Vik- 
ing 
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Hermann Rauschnin g 


ITH a reasonable allowance for personal 

bias and for inevitable vestiges of reac- 
tionary allegiance to the Junkers, the army, and the 
agrarian tradition, a bona fide report that has 
succeeded in escaping from the inner sanctum of 
the Reich Chancellery or Berchtesgaden is certain 
to bear some political significance. Hermann 
Rauschning, former President of the Danzig Sen- 
ate and an upper-bracket Nazi who fell out of 
favor has, in both The Revolution of Nihilism 
and The Voice of Destruction, at least enlarged 
and intensified the paradox of Hitlerism—whether 
or not he has in any way solved it. 

Hermann Rauschning was born in East Prus- 
sia in 1887, the son of an army officer and the 
great grandson of a land-owner who returned 
from the Napoleonic Wars over a century ago 
as an adjutant of the brigade of von Benecken- 
dorf and von Hindenburg. He was sent to Lich- 
terfelde, a suburb of Berlin, to enroll in the Cen- 
tral Cadet School. He studied also in Potsdam; 
became a music student of Ludwig Thuille in 
Munich; and proceeded to Berlin University 
where, in 1911, he received a degree in history. 
His musical training affected his eventual career 
only very indirectly. He did, however, publish 
a book (1931) on the historical development of 
music in the Free City of Danzig. 

During the ‘twenties he was almost completely 
occupied with various phases of agriculture— 
especially cattle-breeding—on his Danzig estate. 
By 1931, when the outlook for farming had be- 
come irremediably bleak, he was beginning to give 
considerable heed to the National Socialist Party, 
which, he became firmly convinced, represented 
the only possible way out for Germany. He 
joined the ranks and in the year following was 
made president of the Landbund. In June 1933 
he was elected President of the Danzig Senate, 
and on taking office he immediately announced 
his determination to cultivate good neighborly re- 
lations with the Poles. 

Yet by midsummer he was aware of the be- 
ginning of his own inner revolt against National 
Socialism: One of Hitler's long-winded, illogical, 
bestial, and nihilistic tirades against the church 
gave him some very sure indications of the way 
in which the wind was blowing. In the course 
of the next few months Rauschning dined fre- 
quently at the Chancellery—where most of the 
guests, he says, out of sycophantic deference to 
their temperate and vegetarian Fiihrer-host, in- 
variably take lemonade instead of beer. He was 
fast becoming better acquainted with the “inner 
conspiracy” of the party élite, one feature of 
which involved the systematic gathering of in- 
criminating evidence about one’s real and poten- 
tial opponents as the best insurance against an 
otherwise inevitable lapse into a subordinate 
position. 

Early in 1934 he urged Hitler to attempt a 
peaceful alliance and permanent understanding 
with the Poles. A few weeks after one of the 
subsequent Danzig-Polish crises he again con- 
ferred with Hitler, and during that session some 
of the Fiihrer’s early thoughts on an alliance be- 
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tween Germany and Russia emerged: Such a 
act might, he was aware, prevent the Reich from 
oming a “great world-conquering entity. Only 
one can rule. If we want to rule, we must first 
conquer Russia.” Rauschning began to see that 
strange demagogue as a complete and amoral op- 
portunist. 

By the summer of 1934 party leadership 
showed signs of refusing to stomach Rauschning’s 
differences of opinion. He himself got wind of 
this fact when a congratulatory telegram which 
he had sent to von Papen, the great hope of the 
counter-revolutionists, was seized. He found 
himself charged with complete failure in achiev- 
ing an equitable settlement of the Danzig con- 
troversy. When he announced his willingness to 
resign and accept another post he was told that 
Hitler would not tolerate his voluntary resigna- 
tion. “You must shake off all scruples,’ said 
the avuncular Fiihrer, “only then will you under- 
stand the party, and the party understand you.” 

Danzig was faced with bankruptcy. The 
Reichsbank, after refusing Rauschning the amount 
asked for, capitulated, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, to Gauleiter Forster. His own relations 
with the party became impossible; and he refused 
to embark upon a new policy of ruthlessness. 
Hitler was resting at Obersalzburg. Rauschning 
attempted to reach him through von Neurath, the 
foreign minister. But Neurath was hunting 
chamois and was singularly uninterested. For- 
ster, on the other hand, had been admitted. And 
Rauschning, denied the privilege of defending his 
own memorandum in person, resigned. He is now 
in France, on the outside looking in. And a lot 
of the fog has risen. 
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